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Many have long thought of the Lincoln as the finest 
car they could buy. Perhaps you are one of these. You 
may now own a Lincoln, fully equipped, for a price 
as low as $2900 at Detroit. 

Very likely you already know something about the 
way all Lincolns are built. They are made unhurriedly 
with the most minute attention to detail. Advanced 
engineering, precision manufacture, scrupulous testing 
of materials and parts — such methods produce the 


finished Lincoln as nearly perfect as it can be made. 
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This is Lincoln’s single aim. And, as always in the 
past, the living up to it is made possible by the support 
of the entire Ford organization. The 8 cylinder Lincoln 
is built to exactly the same high standards of me- 
chanical excellence as the 12 cylinder Lincoln. With 
a wheelbase of 136 inches, its beauty is typically Lin- 
coln. Its engine is the V-type which has built Lincoln's 
present reputation. 

The Lincoln 8 now brings the joys and satisfaction 


of Lincoln motoring to more people than ever before. 





IS PRICED FROM $2900 AT DETROIT 


a 
Volume XIX, Number 24 


matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription 


rates; One year, in the U.S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $8; elsewhere, $7. 
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OLOR ... excitement... 
glamour... crowds! The Olympic 
Games of 1932! Picked athletes 
from more than 35 countries of the 
world... competing for the high- 
est laurels in sports! 


In honor of this international 
event, the Gruen Watch Makers 
Guild has created for American 
men and women six smart new 
sports watches—champions!—in 
the true sense of the word. 

Their trim, tailored cases suggest 
the grace and beauty of a swan 
dive... their movements, the 
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Number 24 





Gruen Watches—they combine 
modern beauty of design with that 
fine craftsmanship which, for 
generations, has distinguished 
Guild timepieces. 


If you spend your leisure hours 
outdoors, these sports watches were 
made for you! See them... and 
other fine Gruen Guild Watches 
priced from $29.75 . . . now on dis- 
play at the better jewelry stores in 
your community. 


Gruen Watch Makers Guild, Time 
Hill, Cincinnati. Branches in vari- 
ous parts of the world. Largest 
manufacturers of fine watches ex- 
clusively—engaged in the art of fine 
watchmaking for more than half a 
century. 


OLYM PIAD (top left)—The exclusive Gruen 
Quadron with Duo-dial for ‘“‘time in sec- 
onds”’; 14 kt. white or coin gold-filled, $52.50 










MARATHON—Another new white gold- 
filled Gruen; with 3 color “‘sweatproof”’ 
leather strap, $42.50 


SPARTAN—A smart Gruen for men, with 
sport crystals set in a 14 kt. coin gold-filled 
case and link band combination, $37.50 


VENUS (top right)—A new Gruen sport 
Baguette in a dainty 14 kt. white gold-filled 
case with matching link bracelet, $42.50 


DIANA—Ladies’ sport Gruen in a tailored 
14 kt. white or coin gold-filled case and har- 
monizing wrist band, $37.50 


A THENA— Unusual value in a fine 15-jewel 
Gruen wristlet, $27.50 


Many other designs in Gruen pocket and 
wrist watches from $29.75 
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Try this cooler 


SHAVING 
CREAM 


at our expense 


15 SHAVES 


FREE 


We won’t ask you to read a lot of weighty 
arguments aimed to convince you that 
Listerine Shaving Cream is superior to 
others. We’ll rest our case on the cream 
itself. We want you to try it at our expense. 

One little dab of it on the face, whipped 
into a cool, creamy lather, will do more 
to convince you of its merit than a whole 
page of arguments. 

If fifteen free shaves do not remove 
ell doubts of its superiority, nothing will. 

It has been our experience that when a 
man gives Listerine Shaving Cream a 
thorough trial, he rarely returns to other 
brands—good as they may be. Possibly 
you will be an exception. We hope not. 

It costs you nothing to learn the secret 
of cooler, quicker shaving. Simply clip the 
coupon below and put it in the mail. Tear 
it out now before you forget it. In return 
for it, you will receive a generous trial 
tube of Listerine Shaving Cream—enough 
for at least fifteen shaves. 

When that tube is empty, you will prob- 
ably want the regular size tube. What a 
whopper of a tube it is! What a whale of 
a bargain! 

Remember, the price is 25¢. Your drug- 
gist has it. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 
25¢ 


CLIP THIS COUPON NOW— 


Lambert Pharmacal Co., Dept. T. 6. S. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Please send me free and postage paid 
tr.al tube of Listerine Shaving Cream. 


Name 
Street 


City— 


your | 
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Blaine’s Refusal 
Sirs: 

In your issue of May 23 you state the follow- 
ing: “The fact remains that no man in U. S. 
history has ever refused his party’s highest call 
to duty.” Was this not the case in the campaign 
of 1888, when the Republican leaders after the 
fifth ballot at the National Convention sent a 
cable message to Blaine who was at the time 
visiting Andrew Carnegie in Scotland, asking him 
to accept the nomination and the reply was: 
“Too late. - Blaine immovable. Take Harrison 
and Phelps.” 

PAUL JACKSON 

Lake Grove, L. I. 

General Sherman and Calvin Coolidge, 
too, declined nominations before the nomi- 
nations were made. The fact that remains 
is that no man nominated for President by 
one of the major parties has refused to 
run.—Eb. 


TimE Pencils 
Sirs: 

Your issue of May 9 article “O. C. D. Housed” 
refers to Time pencils. What may this be? a 
special pencil manufactured for Time? a pencil 
TirmE likes to call its own but is actually a 
standard brand? one of particular coloring or 


lead? 
Joun L. Ketty 

Upper Marlboro, Md. 

Time_ pencils, fat, soft, red and labeled, 
are Eberhard Faber products, 7 in. long, 
.418 in. diameter, .165 lead. At least two 
other companies make the same type 
(Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. claims to have 
originated it). They are used mostly in 
grade schools and newspaper offices, bear 
trade names like “Elementary,” “Child- 
lend,” “Beginners.” To any subscriber in 
good standing who so requests, one good 
TIME pencil will be sent gratis —Ep. 


on 
Southern Yankees 
Sirs 

In your article captioned Prohibition p. 14 
in May 30 issue, you answer Mrs. Charles H. 


Sabin’s question “Who is ashamed of being a 
Yankee today?”’’, “Any Southerner.” I think this 
is quite unfair, both to Mrs. Sabin and to us 
Southern folks. 

The Civil War and its bitterness are too long 
past and Southern people have learned the great- 
ness of Mr. Lincoln, who tried so hard to avert 
that war. We have also learned much more 
about our neighbors in the North, and that qual- 
ity in men and women is not restricted to any 
section of the country. We respect and love our 
real worthwhile Northern neighbors quite 
much as they could wish. We are too often mis- 
understood I think, and when ignorance and 
prejudice occasionally seem to be still harbored 
by all sections of our country, I feel that it may 
be worth the effort to try to correct (if possible) 
some of these thoughtless errors. 

A gentleman from Boston was talking to me 
He berated the 
terribly. The 


as 


one day down in south Georgia. 
reilroads 


and the tra‘n service 





NAME 


ADDRESS _ 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 
Roy E. LARSEN, CrRCULATION MGr., TIME, INC. 
| 350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $i 


fact was that what he said about them was op) 
too true, as I told him. I asked him to gt 
into the Old Colonial Trust Co.’s offices whe, 
he returned to Boston and tell them all that }; 
said to me, as they owned every foot of thy 
railroad. 

He was not long in apologizing to me. In faq 
there was no apology needed, for I agreed wit) 
him entirely. But he saw the point. He turn 
out to be a most charming gentleman from Be. 
ton, while I was born and reared in South Car 
lina. . 

BENJAMIN A. DAnrtets 

Tampa, Fla. 


Sirs: 

On p. 14 of your issue of May 30, unde 
Prohibition, “Who’s Ashamed?” you carry 
footnote, “*Answer: Any Southerner,” as you 


cryptic comment on Mrs. Sabin’s address oy 
the radio. ... 

I would like to know who authorized you t 
speak for all Southerners and circulate aroun 
the world through the medium of your magazix 
that we blush with shame when labeled “Yap 
kee.” 

Millions of Southern sons who served in th 
World War, among whom can be found th 
Army’s outstanding hero, did not like the molly. 
coddling label “Buddy,” sparkled under th 
affectionate dub of “Yank,” did a good job, cam 
home and are proud of it. There are legions ¢ 
these Yankees in the South today, native sons 
proud of their heritage, regretting nothing whic 
their forefathers did, convinced that they wer 
right through & through and who would tak 
up tomorrow where they left off if there was 
sufficient Cause but who fully realize that the 
true United States lay not to the North butt 
the South and with this responsibility upor 
them, would fight all over again to preserve th 
Union. 

There is a new order in the South today. Ir 
25 years it will again be the leading section « 


the country. Come on down and be convinced 
Tuomas F. LItTLe 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Minnehaha 
Sirs: 
Your circulation and display departments 


should appreciate the makeup of Miscellany it 
the issue of May 23, when that department in 
cluded news of the twin cities of St. Paul an 
Minneapolis—the only “twin cities’ located it 
the same state. (St. Paul: ventriloquist arreste 
using his “dummies” in attempt to collect wages 
Minneapolis: auto crash victim claims to be leit 
with inferiority complex)... . 


Had you used news of but one city you would 
ith accusations of failure 
to give proper recognition to news of the other. 


have been surfeited w 
I hail from those parts and I know... . 

FRANK J. NEWELL 

P. S. St. Paulites abroad detest 

honored quip: “I hear the Twin Cities are to be 


combined and will be called Minnehaha 
‘Minne’ for Minneapolis and ‘Haha’ for 
Paul.” 


Ill. 


Chicago, 


Sweet of Jake 
Sirs: 

Your May 30 issue fell hard for Jake Hani: 
ler’s usual modest claims that Henry Romeike- 


8). 
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To Men Who Want to Be 
WELL OFF by 1937 

















HIS is a personal message to 

the man who wants to win a 
secure place for himself in the 
next five years. 

It is a message to the man who 
feels that he should be earning 
several thousand dollars more a 
year, but simply lacks the confi- 
dence necessary to command one 
of the bigger places in business. 

Business conditions have radi- 
cally changed in the last few 
years. The old rules no longer 
work, There is a whole new set 
of rules to be mastered. New in- 
fluences are at work everywhere. 
There is a new sales strategy; 
there are new production meth- 
ods, a new export situation, new 
methods of determining security 
prices, a wave toward bigger con- 
solidations—in short, a new Era 
of Business. 

Systems may crack in times 
like these, but individuals can go 
ahead just the same. 

Many men are finding the an- 
swer to their problems in the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute’s 
new Service for business men. 
Representing the condensed ex- 
perience of the best business 
brains in the country, this new 
Service is the most comprehen- 
sive, tangible help available to ex- 


ecutives in meeting the difficult 
business conditions of today. 

Among the business leaders 
who have contributed to this new 
Service are such prominent ex- 
ecutives as: Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
Bruce Barton, Dr. Julius Klein, 
Hon. Will H. Hays, and many 
others equally famous. 

Can any ambitious man fail to 
get something of value from con- 
tact with minds like these? Here 
are a few examples, selected from 
many hundreds, showing how this 
organized knowledge is translated 
into added earning power: 





This booklet is for men who want to enter the 
highest-paid branch of business 


CASE 1. Works Engineer, salary 
$6,000; now Vice-president and 
General Manager, salary 


$18,000. 
CASE 2. Local Manager at $5,200; 


now Regional Manager, salary 
$15,000. 


CASE 3. Production Manager, 
salary $6,000; now President, 
salary $21,600. 


We invite you to send for the 
facts in an interesting booklet 
called “What an Executive Should 
Know.” It is a book that should be 
read by every man who expects to 
win a prominent place for himself 
in the next few years. It is well 
worth a half hour of your time. 

The book will be sent you by 
mail, without charge, if you will 
simply mail the coupon. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
642 Astor Place, New York City. (In 
Canada, address Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto.) 

Send me “What an Executive Should 
Know,” which I may keep without charge. 


Busines+ 
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The old rules of business no longer 


work. Send for the booklet which tells 


how you can learn the new rules 






TONY: “Gee, Jimmy, your guy’s hot today.’ 
Jimmy: “Sure! He’s switched to HOL-HI.” 


HE miracle has happened. Jimmy’s 

man has suddenly snapped out of 
it and started shooting real golf. And 
nobody’s any prouder than Jimmy. 
How come? The answer is—new Super- 
compression HOL-HI, the ball that 
rides on its own power. The ball you 
don’t need to slug. 

“ “ “ 
Super-compression’s just a couple of 
big words to Jimmy, but it’s the secret 
of HOL-HI “built-in” distance —a new 
discovery in golf ball construction devel- 
oped by Wilson and found in no other 
ball. This super-compression is due 


partly to tighter machine winding, 





"the Bll that takes the Grunt oul. of 


WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 


Chicago New York Boston Denver 


possible because only rubber thread of 
purest para can be stretched so far 
without snapping — and due partly to 
Wilson’s Thermo-Pressure fabricating 


process. 


With HOL-HI to do your traveling for 
you, you can forget the “slugging” and 
concentrate on DIRECTION alone. Just 
point it, swing easy, and HOL-HI will 


whistle on its way, straight as an arrow. 


Laugh at the sluggers and pull down the 
low cards through gruntless, more accu- 
rately pointed shots—with HOL-HI. 
Price 75c each—$8.00 a dozen. Dimple 
or Mesh. 


Golf! 


Los Angeles San Francisco Portland 
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Public Service are the biggest & best of al 
press clipping bureaus. - 

I note Jake kindly admits Luce’s Press Clip. 


ping Bureau is “second” largest. This is sweet 
of him. or 
Jake says Romeike-Public Service outfit sent 
the George Washington Bi-Centennial Comnis. 
sion 39.771 clippings in February. 
Luce sent them 56,043 in that month. 
Jake says they have sent the 


ays Commission 
76,203 clippings so far this year. 


Luce has sent them 166,658 clippings this 
year. 
Whady’mean, “second” largest? 


J. C. Van Atstyne 
Manager & Vice President 
Luce’s Press Clipping Bureau 
New York City 


Sirs: 


In your issue of May 30, referring to th 


late Henry Romeike and his clipping service, yoy 
say, “Largest order handled by Romeike jn q 
single month was that of the George Washine. 


ton Bicentennial Commission to which it deliy. 
ered 76,203 clippings since Jan. 1, 39,771 in 
February alone.” You add that at the minimum 


rate of 4¢, the cost would be $3,048.12. 

These are the kinds of costs that are disturb. 
ing business men, multiplied as those costs are 
by the thousands and aggregating millions of 

writing to the chairman of the 


dollars of what to them seem unnecessary ex- 
if they will give me 


penses. I am 
Commission today to ask 
a statement of the total amount that has been 
expended thus far for press clippings... . 
RicHarp B. Wartrovs 
General Secretary 
The Providence Chamber of Commerce 
Providence, R. I. 


Magyar & Endres 

Sirs: 

May 30, on p. 
“For Hungary” which 
Alexander Magyar 
decided not to accompan 
was later killed on arriy- 


. . « In your issue of 
have a small item entitled 
Capt. 


20, yé 
seems to indicate that 
at the last moment 
George Endres, who 
ing at the Littorio Airport in Rome. 

I wish to state that the reference to Capt 
Alexander Magyar could not possibly have been 
true because Capt. Magyar is a client of mint 
and has been in this country for the 
and was not in Budapest at the 
Endres took off to Rome. As 
the day that the announcement of the 


past year 
time Capt 
a matter of fact 
death of 


Capt. Endres appeared in the newspapers, Capt 
Magyar came into my office with a clipping 
and showed it to me. 

I trust that you will . correct any 


inference that might be drawn from Capt. Mag- 


yar’s alleged sudden withdrawal from parti 








tion in the last flight of Capt. George Endre 
SAMUEL E. LEPLER 
New York City 
Fleishhacker Pool & Zoo 
Sirs: 
Will Time permit me to correct a grave error 
made in its issue of May 16. TIME state 


Herbert Fleishhacker gave to San Frat 
F leishhacke 


that Mr. 
cisco its open-air pool and zoo. Mr. 







did not give the swimming pool or the zoo t 
San Francisco. These improvements are strict] 
public enterprises built exclusively with tas 
money, the combined cost of which has beet 
so far, according to records at the City Ha 
approximately $1,500,000. 
It is true that San Francisco has the follov- 
ing: 
Fleishhacker Swimming Pool 
Fleishhacker Zoo 
Fleishhacker Park 
Fleishhacker Booth 
Fleishhacker Restaurant 
Fle‘shhacker Mother House ‘ 
But Mr. Fleishhacker’s name is on these I" 
provements (with the exception of the Moth 
House) because of his position as head of th 
Park Commission and as a reward for havin 
acted as “sugar daddy” to Mayor (now Gov —e 
ernor) Rolph’s campaigns. 
Mr. Fleishhacker has, however, donated the 
following: 
1) The Fleishhacker Mother House (met 
tioned above). This is a small building located 
in Fleishhacker Park and is used as a conven 
ence station by women and children. 
2) A Venetian gondola which he had painted 
white and gave to Fleishhacker Swimming Pool 
This, by the way, is probably the only gondols —— 
ee 








of this color in the world. 
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What a wag good old Cuthbert is! 
Isn’t that shirt a scream? Look at the 


collar. One side points towards Jersey, 
The 


bosom has a bad attack of wanderlust. 


the other towards the Bronx. 


And the cuffs—they’ve shrunk so, they 


completely bare those manly wrists. 


But the secret is, that good old Cuth- 
bert is not trying to be funny. Like a 
lot of other men, he hasn’t learned how 
to buy shirts. Someone ought to put 
him wise to Arrows! 

Arrow Shirts are perfectly tailored 
throughout. They offer you your right 


sleeve length, a sleeve length that stays 


ARROW SHIRT, 


E 


P£.. B 


* 
Guaranteed 


to fit you 


MAN 


right forever. And they have the best- 
looking, best-fitting collars ever put on 
shirts—collars made with all the secrets 
of style and fit that Arrow has learned 


in making over four billion collars. 


And Arrow Shirts s/ay smart, because 
they areshrunk by Arrow’sown patented 
Sanforizing Process. The process—the 
only one of its kind—guarantees that, 
no matter how often the shirt is laun- 
dered it will stay your right size forever 
or you get your money back! Priced 
from $1.95 to $5.00... . If it hasn’t 


an Arrow label, it isn’t an Arrow Shirt. 
1932, CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC., TROY, NEW YORK 


SANFORIZED 
SHRUNK 


NV T L  ¢ = or YoOUr mMmonEY bac ke 
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3) A few animals to the Fleishhacker Zoo- 
F. O. B. 

4) A slide for children was given to Fleish. 
hacker Park. 

The Fleishhacker Swimming Pool (former 
known as the Municipal Swimming Pool) js po 
in Golden Gate Park as Time stated but is oye, 
a mile away. 

Regarding the “Keep Off the Grass” signs 
TimME mentioned—Mr. Fleishhacker did not haye 
these removed from Golden Gate Park for the 
reason that they never existed due to such being 
an anathema to John MacLaren, who laid oy 
the park and is still, at the age of 84, superin. 
tendent of parks. 

Mr. Herbert Fleishhacker should be com. 
mended for the gifts he has made but he shoul 
not be credited with large and expensive improve. 
ments built with taxpayers’ money. 

In justice to the c'tizens of San Francisco, | 
sincerely hope you will print my letter. 

PATRICIA Courson 

(A San Francisco Park Commission employe 
who made many of the checks on the city treas. 
ury that paid for what Time described as giits 
from Mr. Herbert Fleishhacker) 

San Francisco, Calif. 











Prix de Rome 
Sirs: 

May I call attention to an apparent over. 
sight in the article on the Prix de Rome in your 
May 23 issue, p. 33? 

Referring to a University of Pennsylvania 
man’s winning the award in landscape architec. 
ture, your writer “The announcement 
caused excitement because Landscape Architect 
Chabanne never went to Yale, has nothing to & 
with the Yale School of Fine Arts.” 

Accerding to my best information, 
nouncement should have caused 
from a Yale standpoint, because six of the 
previous eight winners were graduates of the 
Cornell University College of Architecture, an 
as far as I have been informed, Yale claims 1 
particular distinction in the field of landscape 
architecture. Your article creates. an impressior 
that Yale holds the same monopoly in the fie! 
of landscape architecture, as it deservedly does 
in the Fine Arts. 

Cornell’s six winners in the nine competitions 
were: Edward Lawson, ’13; Ralph E. Griswok 
716: Norman T. Newton, ’19; Michael Rapuan 
Murdock, ’28; and Neil H. Park 


Says, 


this an- 
no excitement 


Louts C. BoocHEVER 
Director Public Information 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Sirs: 

TrmeE for May 23 carried on p. 23 the stat 
ment: “The Prix de Rome in Architecture wer 
to George Nelson of the Yale School of Fir 
Arts. igs 

Mr. Nelson [graduated in 1931 by the Yale 
School—Ep.| has been a graduate student 
the Architectural School, Catholic University ¢ 
America, in Washington, for the year 1931-3 
H's drawings which won the Rome Prize we 
prepared at the Catholic University as a clim 
to his year’s work... . 

Tuomas H. Locrart, Pu. D 
Instructor in Architecture 
The Catholic University of America 


Washington, D. ¢ 
The W Newsmagazin 


eekly Ne 
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: Upon my word 


.. this Greamed 


(Old English 
Cheese 


dine with the wealthy A “But first we did indulge 


in that Facrican custom of appetizers in the drawing room, 


Very convivial it was, what with a shapely Maid bringing in 
Crcamed Old Snglish (Cheese loasted on crackers. Qlpon my 
word, it has a snap that cheers the very cockles of my heart, and 
lakes me back to the good old days of my . Xing ’ C Ingland when 


we sat arounda plump Chichive (: heese at Will ’ ( offee ¢ ae 


NDEED it does have snap 

—because it was made 
to order for cheese lovers. 
A creamy Cheddar with the rare 
English savor that tingles on the 
tongue. Kraft Creamed Old Eng- 
lish Cheese! 

Our experts blended rich sweet 
cream with finest Cheddar—the 
true English-type cheese. Using 
an exclusive Kraft method, they 


retained that zesty savor. They 
madeCreamed Old English Cheese 








soft-textured — ‘‘spreadable”’. 
And wonderfully digestible, too! 

Try it toasted! Creamed Old 
English melts quickly to a mel- 
low goodness! Just the thing for 
smacking good little appetizers, 
sandwiches and the after-dinner 
coffee service. Kraft Creamed Old 
English Cheese is at your gro- 
cer's—only 2§¢. 

Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corpora- 
tion . . . Cheese, Malted Milk, 
Mayonnaiseand French Dressing. 


it has snap i 










































Jhe Worlds tinest 
Cheeses ane made or 
imported by Rraht 


OLD ENGLISH 


ROQUEFORT 
CAMEMBERT 
LIMBURGER 
SWITZERLAND 
EDAM 


“*CAVE-CURED"’, ETC. 


Copr. 1932 by Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation 
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AUTOMOBILES ARE 








BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD 


THEM 











OLLEGE GRADUATES + + * 
ALTCE in their preference for BUICK 


« 

I WAS delighted, but not sur- 
prised, when I learned that my own classmates 
drive twice as many Buicks as any other car in 
Buick’s price-class. From my own experience 


with Buick cars, I fully appreciate why they do.” 


In fact, an investigation of automobile owner- 
ship among the alumni of fifteen leading colleges 
and universities shows the same ratio of Buick 
owners. * 


You will better appreciate this pronounced pref- 
erence for Buick when you learn, at first hand, 
how much Wizard Control contributes to easier, 
more convenient driving ... when you experi- 
PRODUCT OF 


GENERAL MOTORS 


THE 


FINE CAR IN THE 





carcur BUTC 


$1000 TO $2000 


ence the comfort and luxury of the new and 
beautiful bodies that Fisher has built for Buick 
. . - when you have enjoyed a personal demon- 
stration of the spirited performance of the new 
Buick engine. 


Your local Buick dealer will welcome an oppor: 
tunity to show you the new Buick and to help 
you select a model exactly suited to your taste 
and your requirements. Convenient G.'M. A.C. 
terms available if desired. 


ry 7 7 7 
* The Graduate Group, Inc., certifies the accuracy of this fact 
about the ownership of Buicks by graduates of these colleges and 


universities. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS — 








THE PRESIDENCY 
Relief on the Rapidan 


To the cool quiet of his camp on the 
Rapidan President Hoover took the direc- 
torate of Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
for a week-end talk about Relief. House 
Democrats had spurned the Hoover pro- 
gram, were in fact on the verge of passing 
their own bill for a big public works bond 
issue. The President and his R. F. C. con- 
ferees sat all day. Dusk melted into night 
but the discussion ran on. A little breeze 
rifled papers and reports on the confer- 
ence table. 

Early Sunday morning Theodore Joslin, 
Hoover secretary, got a telephone call in 
Washington ordering him immediately to 
the camp. A White House car sped him 
tothe Rapidan where the President handed 
him another statement for the Press. He 
raced back to the Capital, started up the 
well-oiled White House mimeographs, sum- 
moned newsmen. 

In last week’s statement he ham- 
mered away at his well-known formula for 
Relief: 1) expansion of R. F. C.’s credit 
to $3,000,000,000 to help States finance 
sif-amortizing public works and to aid 
the Farm Board with its export commod- 
ity loans; 2) a home loan discount bank 
system “to stimulate from $500,000,000 
to $1,000,000,000 of construction work”; 
3) joint committees of industry and 
finance in every Federal Reserve district 
similar to the Young Committee in New 
York “for the organized application of the 
credit facilities now available” (see p. 43); 
4) Government expenditures limited to tax 
receipts, with no bond-financed public 
works “which would at once create a def- 
icit, again unbalance the Budget, and in- 
crease rather than Unemploy- 
ment.” 


de« rease 


President Hoover’s remarks from the 
Rapidan were part of the White House 
offensive against the Democratic relief bill 
in the House. Above all the President 
wants R. F. C. to handle all relief loans. 
Therefore he prefaced last week’s state- 
ment with a cheery estimate of what 
R. F. C. had accomplished in the 14 
weeks of its existence. Loans authorized 
totalled about $670,000,000. Of this sum 
$50,000,000 went to 3.000 banks, mostly 
in tiny towns, and to 1.000 other financial 
institutions. Said the President : 

“Bank failures [75 in May, 74 in April 
9 last week] are now down to about the 
casualties of normal times. Alto- 
gether over ten million individual deposi- 
tors and borrowers have been benefited by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp.” 

The result of R. F. C. loans to 250 
building and loan associations, according 
to President Hoover, “has been benefits 


, 


to hundreds of thousands of individuals.’ 

Of $68,000,000 in R. F. C. credits to 
Agriculture: “Altogether probably a mil- 
lion individual farmers have been directly 
or indirectly helped.” 

Of $170,000,000 to railroads: “The net 
result has been preventing receiverships 
and safeguarding the great investments of 
the trustee: institutions.”* 

On the heels of this announcement, 
Charles Gates Dawes tendered to Presi- 
dent Hoover his resignation from R.F.C.’s 
presidency. It was known that President 
Dawes and Chairman Meyer had differed 
more than once over matters of R. F. C. 
policy. But Mr. Dawes emphatically 
denied that a rift with any of the Cor- 
poration’s officers had influenced his res- 
ignation. He also brushed away any Pres- 
idential bees. “Now that the balancing of 
the national budget by Congress is as- 
sured,” explained he, “the turning point 
toward eventual prosperity appears to 
have been reached. ... In taking my 
position with the Corporation, I inter- 
rupted my formerly announced plan to 
re-enter the banking business in Chicago 
[Central Republic Bank & Trust Co.]. 
. . . In accordance with our understand- 
ing when I became associated with the 
R. F. C. that I would be released when 
its work was properly established, I now 
ask that you accept my resignation.” “In- 
tensely regretful President Hoover did 
so. In view of pending Relief legislation 
which would load vast fresh problems on 
R. F. C., Mr. Dawes’ retirement amazed 
his friends and associates. 

*Last week the Mobile & Ohio went into re- 
43). It was the first Cla 
to collapse ince R. F. C. began to 


ceivership (see 
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THE CONGRESS 

Work Done 

The Senate: 
@ Passed (72-to-11) the tax bill raising 
$1,115,000,000 in new revenue; sent it to 
conference with the House; later adopted 
the conference report and forwarded the 
bill to the White House. 
@ Received from the Appropriations 
Committee an omnibus bill to effect econ- 
omies of more than $238,605,000 as part 
of the Budget-balancing program (the 
House bill saved only $52,270,000); voted 
(38-to-27) for a 10% reduction in all 
Federal wages over $1,000 per year, there- 
by cutting expenditures an estimated 
$117,150,000. 


/ 


The House: 
q@ Adopted without a roll call the confer- 
ence report on the tax bill; returned it to 
the Senate (see above). 
@ Received and debated the second defi- 
ciency appropriation bill for $15,398,000, 
last of the big money measures. 
@ Received from the Ways & Means 
Committee a bill sponsored by Speaker 
Garner authorizing the Democratic plan 
of Depression relief (see p. 13) 
@ Passed a bill bestowing a Medal of 
Honor upon Richmond Pearson Hobson 
for his attempt in 1898 to blockade the 
Spanish fleet in Santiago harbor by sink 
ing the Merrimac. 
@ Passed bills bestowing Distinguished 
Service Medals upon Russel N. Boardman 
and John L. Polando for their 5,011-mi. 
non-stop flight from New York to Istan- 
bul 


@ Adopted (176-to-129) a resolution by 
Missouri’s Shannon to invest 
th private enter- 
prise” in the form of sales of merchandise 
at Army posts and elsewhere; viewed as 
exhibits a pair of women’s pink silk py- 
purchased at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan. and an array of gin, rum 
rve flavoring extracts bought at 
ent store in Washington 


TAXATION 
Thirteen Hours 


One bright morning last week five Sen- 


“Gov- 


igate 


ernment competition wi 


Jamas 
corn and 
a Govern- 


ators and five Representatives marched 
into the flag-draped room of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs,* banged 
the door behind them, locked it. Then 


their coats & waistcoats, 
rolled up their sleeves, loosened their col- 
lars. Cigars were lighted, green cuspidors 
adjusted as the ten legislators sat down 


they took off 


*This committee room 






was used be use it is 





only a dozen paces fr 
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around a big mahogany: table and spread 
out a mass of papers before them. 

When the same Senators and Congress- 
men emerged 13 hours later they had 
finished writing the heaviest tax law the 
nation has ever had to shoulder in peace 
time. Practically every man, woman & 
child in the land will contribute something 
toward the $1.115,000,000 in new revenue 
which will start coming in 15 days after 
its enactment. The ten conferees chor- 
used: “We've balanced the Budget.” 

A day prior the Senate had _ finally 
passed (72-to-11) the measure after Pres- 
ident Hoover’s spectacular dash to the 
Capitol (Time, June 6). His belated and 
ambiguous recommendation for a “general 
manufacturers’ excise” tax the Senate im- 
patiently brushed aside. Long after his 
return to the White House, Senators 
orated angrily against his sudden visit to 
their chamber, called it an unnecessary 
publicity stunt. 

The Conference in the Military Affairs 
Committee room was to iron out differ- 
ences between the bill as passed by the 
House and by the Senate. There was 
drafted the law as taxpayers will actually 
feel it. In the trading across the table, 
Utah’s grey old Reed Smoot, Chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee and leading 
Senate conferee outargued all five Repre- 
sentatives. For his side he won higher 
normal and surtax rates on income (TIME, 
June 6), tariffs on copper and lumber as 
well as coal and oil (Trme, May 30), 
excise on tires, a levy on bank checks, a 
cut in the stock transfer tax—all Senate 
items. In all, 52 disputed provisions in the 
big bill were compromised in the continu- 
ous 13-hour conference. 

The House ranted and raged because it 
was asked to accept a revenue bill which 
looked much more like the Senate’s meas- 
ure than its own. But it finally accepted. 
So did the Senate. Signed by Speaker 
Garner and Vice President Curtis, H. R. 
10236, An Act to Provide Revenue, Equat- 
ize Taxation and for other purposes, was 
rushed to the White House for President 
Hoover’s signature. After six turbulent 
months Congress had completed its major 
task of the session. If followed by a real 
economy bill and no emergency bills witi- 
out their own revenue features, the tax 
bill made the Budget approximately safe 
for another year 


JUDICIARY 
Highest’s Holiday 


Last week the Supreme Court of the 
U. S. adjourned its 1931 term for the 
summer. So great was the excitement at 
the House and Senate ends of the Capitol 
that little public notice was taken when 
the highest tribunal quietly vacated its 
chamber in the building’s centre. It will 
reassemble for its 1932 term Oct. 3 

Box score for the court’s 1931 term: 

Cases put on docket 


1.023 
Cases disposed of 884 
Cases carried over 139 


During its term the court denied modi- 
fication of the packers’ anti-trust Consent 
Decree; sustained Oklahoma’s oil prora- 
tion law; voided a Texas law designed to 





bar Negroes from Democratic primaries; 
upset reapportionment legislation in Mis- 
souri, Minnesota and New York; approved 
the jailing of Alphonse Capone and the 
fining of Harry M. Blackmer, oil runaway, 


— 





Underwood & Underwood 
SENATOR SMOOT 
He outargued five House men in shirt- 
sleeves. 
(See col. 1) 


for contempt of court (see p. 12); invali- 
dated Oklahoma’s law to limit ice deal- 
ers by “convenience & necessity” license; 
denied the Senate’s right to oust George 
Otis Smith from the Federal Power Com- 
mission after sending his confirmed nomi- 
nation back to the President. 

Before going on a holiday the court 
last week decided: 
@, To review the case of seven Negroes 
convicted at Scottsboro, Ala. of raping 
two white girls and sentenced to death 
(Time, JUNE 22). Defense attorneys 
claimed their clients were denied their 
constitutional rights and were tried amid 
scenes of mob passion under military guard 
by an all-white jury before a biased judge. 
Because this case has been befogged by 
Communist agitation, the Supreme Court 
was under special guard last week. The 
grant of a review will automatically save 
the young blackamoors from execution 
June 24, postponing their fatal day at least 


until after Oct. to when the court will 
hear argument between defense counsel 


and the Attorney General of Alabama. 

@ To relieve the President of hasty trips 
to the Capitol to sign bills the last day 
of an expiring Congress. For a century 
Presidents have been confused as to their 
Constitutional time-limit under such cir- 
cumstances. To play safe they went to 
the President’s room outside the Senate 
chamber and there raced through last- 
minute measures passed before noon on 
March 4. President Hoover signed a 
minor claim bill on March 5, 1931. The 


Supreme Court held this perfectly legal, 
ruling that a President has ten days in 
which to act on legislation after a Con- 
gress ceases to exist, just as he has after 
an adjournment 








(Continued ) 





REPUBLICANS 
“Bread, Not Beer” 
(See front cover) 

Grand Old Partisans, 2,504 strong, were 
on the march last week. They were going 
to Chicago to nominate a national ticke 
and carpenter a national platform. () 
June 14 they were opening their 20th 
quadrennial convention—a major mech. 
nism in U. S. party government for whic) 
the Federal Constitution makes no pro. 
vision. A few of the convention delegates 
and alternates were black: some wer 
women; all were red-hot Republicans 
When they seated themselves in the rows 
of red chairs on the floor of the Chicag 
Stadium they would be the Grand Oli 
Party itself in all its glory. 

First man on the Chieago scene last 
week was Vice Chairman Ralph Williams 
of Oregon, in charge of arrangements. His 
job was to spend about $35,000 m 
Sidney Strotz’s block-square, air-condi- 
tioned Stadium on West Madison Street 
Some 250,000 yards of red-white-&-blue 
bunting had to be hung. Broadcasting 
equipment was to be put in for three radi 
chains. Press seats for 726 newsmen hal 
to be built. Hot dog dnd pop concession; 
had to be let. The California, Maine an 
Pennsylvania delegations were to be seate 
in the front rows. Everyone who con- 
tributed $100 got a mezzanine seat. Firs! 
balcony seats were sold to the public for 
$22, second balcony $17. 

Confidence. No President ever sat ir 
the White House and waited for renomina- 
tion with more complete confidence than 
Herbert Hoover. Of the 1,154 convention 
votes his managers counted on his getting 
more than a thousand on the first ballot— 
enough to renominate him practically by 
acclamation. His lone opponent, Dr. Jo- 
seph Irwin France, onetime Senator from 
Maryland, had under definite pledge only 
a ridiculous 13. 

Ticket’s Tail. Because Congress will 
probably have to work straight through 
the G. O. P. convention, Vice President 
Curtis expected to find himself perched 
high on his Senate throne when the dele- 
gates in Chicago get around to the tail 0! 
the ticket. That that place would again be 
his he had no serious doubt. President 
Hoover had not asked his 1928 running 
mate to step aside for another candidate 
The Vice President, therefore, reasoned 
that a Hoover-Curtis ticket was again in 
order. So did most of the delegates las! 
week on their way to Chicago. 

Cogs. Congressional duties in Wash 
ington were expected to reduce mate- 
rially the presence of Republican Seni 
tors and Representatives at the Chicago 
meeting. A few, because they were big 
cogs, were obliged to be on hand. Others 
might play hooky from the Capitol. Thus 
Senator Simeon Davison Fess of Ohio haé 
to attend as chairman of the Republican 
National Committee and gavel the as 
sembly to order at ro a. m. the first morn 
ing. Then he would turn the presiding 
office over to Senator Lester Jesse Dick 
inson of Towa who as temporary chairman 
would sound the party’s keynote. Nett 
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chunky, heavy-jowled Congressman Ber- 
trand Hollis Snell of New York would 
step forward to take command as perma- 
nent chairman, thus leaving the Republi- 
can House minority in Washington with- 
out a floor leader. 

Six of the ten members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet were going as delegates to 
speed his renomination. Secretaries of 
State Stimson and of the Treasury Mills 
could be spotted under the New York 
placard. Secretary of War Hurley, ag- 
gressive and smiling, would be with his 
fellow Oklahomans. The Missouri contin- 
gent would contain Secretary of Agri- 
culture Hyde, the Virginia delegation Sec- 
retary of Labor Doak. But of all the 
Senators, Congressmen and Cabinet mem- 
bers present none would compare in influ- 
ence and importance to Postmaster Gen- 
eral Walter Folger Brown of Ohio, Presi- 
dent Hoover’s pre-convention manager and 
his personal representative at Chicago. 

Eyes on 1932, “General” Brown, 
Toledo boss, lawyer, yachtsman, gardener 
& cook, is a veteran Hooverizer. In 1927 
the then Secretary of Commerce brought 
him to Washington as an Assistant Sec- 
retary in his department. As such, Mr. 
Brown built up the machine, particularly 
in Ohio, which won the 1928 nomination 
with the slogan ‘“‘Who But Hoover?” His 
appointment as Postmaster General the 
following year was altogether political 
with both eyes on 1932. Last week in 
Washington “General” Brown was in the 
thick of the only real controversy con- 
fronting the convention—a platform plank 
on Prohibition. 

3 Weasels; 3 Wins. The G. O. P. has 
won three national elections straight by 
side-stepping Prohibition as an_ issue. 
Each time the party platform carried 
a strong law enforcement declaration 
but weaseled on the 18th Amendment. 
Warren Gamaliel Harding patted the Drys 
on the back and took drinks in the White 
House. Calvin Coolidge did not drink in 
ofice but otherwise lacked deep convic- 
tions on Prohibition. He felt that it was 
smart politics to stand in well with the 
professional Drys because their voting 
strength was better organized and more 
eliective than the scattered Wets. 

Hoover & Drink. Herbert Hoover 
stopped drinking when he became Secre- 
tary of Commerce. His personal attitude 
was that the few, like himself, -could 
handle liquor as temperate gentlemen but 
that for the masses Prohibition was a good 
thing. His 1928 declaration (“a great so- 
cial and economic experiment, noble in 
motive and far-reaching in purpose”’) sat- 
isied the U. S. Drys, Consolidated. That 
Wets voted at all for Nominee Hoover 
was due to his ambiguous references to 
“investigating Prohibition” and the sly 
whispers of Hooverizers that he was not 
teally as Dry as he seemed. 

Wickershambles. Once in the White 
House President Hoover shuffled off the 
whole liquor question to the Wickersham 
Commission where it was diffused and sub- 
merged with other matters. When a 6-to- 
§ majority of the Commission reported 
Wet, he set aside their findings, declared 
against repeal of the 18th Amendment and 





appeared to the country Dryer than ever. 
lor once the whisperings of his office staff 
that his mind was still “open” failed to 
convince. Rather it became understood 
that the President was impressed with 


— = — 
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Wide World 
JAMES RUDOLPH GARFIELD 
the honest difference of 
opinion.” 


“We recognize 


some advice from Calvin Coolidge: that 
Herbert Hoover had back of him only 
one remaining large group, the Drys. To 
disaffect these would be political suicide. 

Drift. But during the three Hoover 
years a Wet drift, slow & steady, has set 
in. The Wet East’s dissatisfaction with 
Prohibition was manifest in the 1930 
Congressional elections. This year the Wet 
vote in the House reached an all-time Pro- 
hibition peak of 187. The G. O. P. in New 
Jersey, Illinois and Vermont last month 
plumped for resubmission or repeal. A 
Literary Digest poll showed preponderant 
wet sentiment in every State except Kan- 
sas and North Carolina. And last week 
John Davison Rockefeller Jr., who with 
his father has given $350,000 to the 
Anti-Saloon League, wrote Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler that the “evils” resulting from 
Prohibition led him now to favor repeal. 
Practical politicians realized that the old 
weasel-words about “law enforcement” 
would serve no longer. 

Hoover Hesitates. “General” Brown 
was one of the first White House poli- 
ticians to notify the President of this 
real change on Prohibition and to advise 
him to meet it with new tactics. A Wet 
from Wet Toledo, Mr. Brown suggested a 
platform declaration promising the people 
some sort of vote on the question. For 
weeks President Hoover was reluctant to 
drop what he considered his neutrality and 
mix in on Prohibition. The subject, be- 
cause it was so largely emotional, made 
him impatient and cross. It was his wish 
to fight out the 1932 campaign on eco- 
nomic issues. He liked the slogan “Bread, 
not Beer.” He feared that any notice he 


or his party might take of Prohibition 
would 


tend to magnify “beer” over 





“bread” and thus divert public attention 
from his long strenuous efforts to pull the 
country out of Depression. But “General” 
Brown was persistent. He lined up most 
of the Cabinet for a Prohibition change. 
He hammered home to the President the 
necessity of the Wet vote if the G. O. P. 
hoped to carry the North and East. Wear- 
ing rubber boots he waded in against the 
faction of his party that still wanted to 
pussyfoot. Finally the President was con- 
vinced. He consented to the broad propo- 
sition that his party should somehow re- 
submit the issue to the people. 

Resubmission. The big question at the 
White House last week was: How Wet can 
the G. O. P. go in its platform and still 
hold “fair minded” Drys? The answer 
was necessarily a matter of word-juggling 
and_hair-splitting. Should the 18th 
Amendment be mentioned by name? 
Should the party declare for resubmission 
to the people by the extra-constitutional 
means of a national referendum? Or 
should it simply fall back on a non- 
committal recital of the standard method 
of altering the Constitution by Congress 
and the States? Should some tricky sys- 
tem of conventions, such as Secretary 
Hyde’s “Missouri Compromise,” be advo- 
cated? Or should a specific reform per- 
mitting State option be put forward? Out 
of such knotty lumber the G. O. P. plank 
had to be jig-sawed. 

Platform Carpenter. To head the Chi- 
convention’s resolutions committee 
which will carpenter the platform Presi- 
dent Hoover selected James Rudolph Gar- 
field, 66-year-old son of the 2oth President 
of the U. S.* This tall, solemn, white- 
haired Cleveland lawyer served as Secre- 
tary of the Interior under Roosevelt, stood 
by him “at Armageddon.” He is a Dry. 

Last week Mr. Garfield shuttled be- 
tween his home and Washington collect- 
ing sample planks for the platform. At 
the Capitol he was handed a dozen Pro- 
hibition planks which he exhibited at the 
White House. President Hoover kept for 
further study one that called the 18th 
Amendment by name. “General” Brown 
kept popping in & out at the White House 
all week long to urge the President to take 
the Wettest plank possible. Said he once: 
“T discussed the Prohibition plank with 
the President. Some progress was made. 
I think the plank that will be written 
into the platform will be one to which all 
factions can subscribe.” 

“The Prohibition plank in our platform 
is going to be tiberal,” declared Perinanent 
Chairman Snell, a Dry, after a White 
House call. “No matter what you hear 
vou can believe that—and it will be satis- 
factory.” 

“Honest Difference.” Fifteen Repub- 
lican leaders including “General” Brown 
and Mr. Garfield got together at a coun- 
trv club over the week-end and framed a 
proposed plank for which they thought 
President Hoover would stand. Excerpts: 

“We stand for the faithful enforcement 
of all laws. We abhor the saloon and are 


cago 


*Another President’s son who will figure in 
this year’s elections is Richard Folsom Cleve- 
land. At the Democratic convention he will 
nominate Maryland’s Governor Ritchie. 
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unalterably opposed to its return. We 
recognize the honest difference of opinion 
regarding the 18th Amendment. . . . We 
therefore favor the prompt resubmission 
of the 18th Amendment to the people of 
the several States, acting through non- 
partisan conventions called for that pur- 
pose... to determine whether that 
amendment shall be retained, repealed or 
modified.” 

“This is no time—” The U. S. Drys, 
Consolidated, meeting in Washington as 
the National Prohibition Board of 
Strategy, were thoroughiy alarmed by 
these declarations from the White House 
steps. They manifestoed: 

“This is no time to parley with the 
enemy. This is no time for a truce or an 
armistice. This is no time to fraternize 
over the trenches. This is no time to give 
quarter... .. This is the time for the 
friends of the 18th Amendment to serve 
notice on every political party and every 
candidate that those who weaken this na- 
tional law may expect nothing more nor 
less than organized, aggressive, relentless 
opposition. This is the time to reorganize 
the lines ... to present a solid front 

. to fight.” 

Champion-in-chief of this Dry senti- 
ment was Senator Borah. His Prohibition 
plank, carefully guarded at the White 
House, gave the Wets not an inch of 
ground. It declared for “law enforce- 
ment” and reminded the country that the 
only legally authorized way to change the 
Constitution was by electing Senators and 
Congressmen so pledged. With referenda, 
State option or special votes the Senator 
would have no truck. His course lay 
clear before him: if the President accepted 
his Dry plank, he would go to the con- 
vention as an Idaho delegate* and battle 
in the grand manner for his handiwork; if 
his plank is rejected for a Wetter one, he 
would skip Chicago, hold aloof from the 
national campaign. 

Puss-in-Rubber-Boots. Up to a few 
weeks ago “General” Brown was the 
President’s candidate to assume the 
G. O. P. chairmanship, vice Senator Fess, 
after the convention and manage the 
Hoover campaign. Last week this seemed 
unlikely. It is impossible to pussyfoot 
in rubber boots and, regardless of plat- 
form, the Republican Presidential nominee 
will probably pussyfoot on Prohibition. 
Too Wet for the party chairmanship, 
“General” Brown was expected to remain 
in the Cabinet, directing the President’s 
campaign from behind the scenes while 
some thoroughly respectable Big Business 
man would be put in as G. O. P. chief to 
symbolize “bread” rather than “beer.” 


Patronage & Politics, As Postmaster 
General, Mr. Brown can and does exert 
enormous political influence through the 
15,492 Presidential postmasters under 
him. Last September “General” Brown 
told his postmasters to take the stump for 
the national ticket. Last month Second 
Assistant Postmaster General Glover or- 
dered them to “get out on the firing line 
[for] that man Herbert Hoover” or hand 


*Idaho is the last State to name its Republi- 
can delegates (June 10). 


in their resignations. The effectiveness of 
this order is perfect: 

If Postmaster Charles Keeler (“C. K.”) 
Bailey of Bethel, Conn., for example, 
does not Hooverize, he will have to ex- 
plain why to Harry Eugene McKenzie, the 
local G. O. P. boss. If Postmaster Bailey 
shirks, Boss McKenzie will tell John 
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BERTRAND HOLtis SNELL 
He promised all factions satisfaction. 


Henry Roraback, the State boss, who will 
tell “General” Brown. Similarly Postmas- 
ter Denton Lake of Gloversville, N. Y. 
will be prodded by local Boss Cyrus 
Durey, over whom is State Boss W. Kings- 
land Macy, without whose approval Post- 
master Lake cannot get another commis- 
sion signed by Herbert Hoover to hang 
over his desk. 

Winning Chance. Up to six months 
ago, even with the massed efforts of all 
postmasters and other jobholders, the 
G. O. P. considered itself as good as 
beaten in the November election. Its 
President was unpopular. Its morale was 
low. Its grip on Congress was gone. Its 
campaign cash barely trickled. Its body 
was black & bloody with the punches, 
jabs and wallops of ordinary voters, re- 
sentful of hard times. 

But the party’s delegates who moved 
toward Chicago last week seemed filled 
with new hope and fresh courage. They 
told one another that President Hoover 
was slowly regaining public favor. His 


efforts to combat Depression and whip 
Congress into line, his battles of the 
Budget, while all belated, were never- 


theless producing a good reaction through- 
out the land. He and his party now had a 
better chance to win. That chance, it was 
agreed, depended on: 1) a business re- 
vival, no matter how small, before winter; 
2) support from the Wets, due to a “lib- 
eral” plank; 3) a “weak” Democratic 
presidential nomination (meaning Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt). Given these fac- 
tors, most G. O. Politicians were confident 
a Hoover & Curtis ticket could slide 
through to victory on Nov. 8. 


CORRUPTION 

Oil’s End 

Last week the Oil Scandals of the Hard. 
ing Era passed finally into history. Swept 
from the docket of the District of Colum. 
bia Supreme Court in a five-minute ges. 
sion were the remaining three conspiracy 
indictments against the three principals— 
Albert Bacon Fall, Harry Ford Sinclair 
Edward Laurence Doheny. Their dismis- 
sal was requested by Atlee Pomerene, spe. 
cial government prosecutor, on the ground 


that the charges had already been tried jp 


earlier criminal cases. Before making his 
request, Lawyer Pomerene conferred with 
President Hoover. 

With the criminal cases closed for good 
last week’s whereabouts of those whose 
names made thousands of big black head- 
lines after the Senate began unearthing 
the dirty facts in 1923, were as follows: 

Warren Gamaliel Harding, U. S. Presi- 
dent under whose nose graft & corruption 
flourished, lay monumentally entombed at 
Marion, Ohio. 

Albert Bacon Fall, released last month 
from the New Mexico State Penitentiary, 
was a sick, broken old man at his Three 
Rivers (N. Mex.) ranch. He is sitting uw 
a few hours each day. 

Edward Laurence Doheny idled at his 
Beverly Hills, Calif. home where he col: 
lects fine paintings, grows tropical plants 
One day he went cruising on his yacht 

Edward Laurence Doheny Jr. who car 
ried “the little black bag” was killed by 
his secretary in 1929. 

Harry Ford Sinclair, now chairman of 
Consolidated Oil Corp., was in Los An- 
geles on business. 

Thomas James Walsh, relentless inves- 
tigator of the oil leases, still serves as 
Montana’s Senior Senator. 

Owen Josephus Roberts, special oil 
prosecutor, sits on the U. S. Supreme 
Court bench. 

Atlee Pomerene, special oil prosecutor 
practices law in Cleveland as a member 
of the firm of Squire, Sanders & Dempsey. 

James E. O'Neil, once head of Prairie 
Oil & Gas Co., died last year at Cannes 
France, whither he had fled in 1924 to 
escape telling the Senate and the courts 
about Continental Trading Co. Ltd., the 
corporate dummy through which the $3- 
080,000 Mexia Field swag was collected, 
$230,500 of which went to Fall. 

Henry M. Blackmer, onetime head of 
Midwest Refining Co., was still self-exiled 
in France for the same reason. Las 
month he paid a $60,000 fine for contempt 
of court growing out of his refusal to re- 
turn to the U. S. and testify. He also 
settled income tax irregularities for $3; 
670,000, but still pending against him were 
conspiracy charges for tax violations. Last 
week in Manhattan, George E. Holmes, 
one of his swarm of attorneys, flumped in 
the subway, was killed. 4 

Frank Joseph Hogan, “million-dollar 
defense counsel for Doheny and Fall, re 
turned to his Washington office from Cali- 
fornia where he secured dismissal of the 
civil suit to make Doheny personally liable 
for the Elk Hills fiasco. 
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STATES & CITIES 
Walker to Roosevelt 


The Legislative Committee investigat- 
ing New York City scandals abruptly 
ceased investigating last week. The in- 
quisitorial phase of his duties over after 
i4 strenuous months, Counsel Samuel 
Seabury & wife set off by motor for 
Washington, Pa. where he delivered a 
Commencement address and received a 
law doctorate at Washington & Jefferson 
College. Behind him he left the case 
against Mayor James John (“Jimmy”) 
Walker, with a broad hint that it was now 
up to Governor Roosevelt to act. 


Final Findings. During the four final 
days of his inquiry Counsel Seabury 
brought forth evidence to show that: 

1) Mayor Walker’s brother William, a 
city physician, had split fat fees with doc- 
tors who handled city cases (see p. 23). 

2) Ten of the bonds .which Joseph A. 
Sisto, a broker interested in securing taxi- 
cab legislation, gave the Mayor three years 
ago were bonds of Reliance Bronze & Steel 
Co. and convertible into stock. Reliance 
Bronze & Steel Co. sold the city $43,500 
worth of traffic lights for Fifth Avenue 
last year. 

As a result of this last finding, Counsel 
Seabury thrust the boldest forensic stroke 
of his inquiry: “I say the Mayor of this 
city cannot buy stock or hold stock in a 
company that has city contracts. It is 
ground for removal, and it has been so 
held, and it is so provided in Section 1,533 
of the City Charter.” 

Gusty Governor. The day after In- 
quisitor Seabury’s pronouncement on the 
Mayor’s bonds came out, Governor Roose- 
velt blandly smiled away the Walker case 
with: “I have nothing to say.” One day 
later when he saw press headlines passing 
the matter on to him the Governor sud- 
denly began to sound like his late, great, 
gusty fifth-cousin Theodore. 

“Get the law straight!” he cried. “It 
is the duty of the Legislative Committee 
and its counsel, if they believe they have 
sufficient cause, to present evidence to the 
proper authorities without waiting to make 
formal report to next year’s Legislature. 
You cannot get away from that obvious 
public duty. In the case of Sheriff Far- 
ley,* Judge Seabury asked the Legislative 
Committee to present the evidence to the 
Governor. The Committee refused. Judge 
Seabury sent it himself; I acted. If the 
evidence in any case now before the 
Legislative Committee, in their judgment 
or that of their counsel, warrants, it is 
time for the Legislative Committee and 
their counsel to stop talking and do some- 
thing. It is not the time for political 
sniping or buck-passing.” 

Notified of the Governor’s gust in Pitts- 
burgh (whose Mavor Charles Howard 
Kline is facing a fine and jail sentence 
for malfeasance), surprised Samuel Sea- 
bury promptly promised to send the 
transcript and “analysis” of Mayor Wal- 
ker’s testimony this week to Albany. 


ee 


*Last week Sheriff-eject Farley became tsar 
of New York City’s racket-infested cleaning & 
Salary: $50,000 a year. 


dyeing industry. 


Mayors, Misery & Money 

Local Government, represented by the 
Mayors of 26 important U. S. cities, met 
in Detroit last week to beg the Federal 
Government for a helping hand to carry 
the burden of urban unemployment and 
public distress. The meeting was called by 
aggressive, hard-bitten Mayor Frank Mur- 
phy of Detroit, which has spent itself al- 
most to the brink of bankruptcy support- 
ing its needy.* On hand among the 20 
Democrats, four Republicans, one So- 
cialist and one Farmer-Laborite, were 
New York’s Walker, Boston’s Curley; 
Richmond’s Bright, Syracuse’s Marvin, 
New Orleans’ Walmsley, Miami's 
Gautier, Milwaukee’s Hoan, Cleveland’s 
Miller, Denver’s Begole, Minneapolis’ An- 
derson, Akron’s Sparks and _ Toledo’s 
Thatcher. 

Most of the speakers described scenes 
of misery and destitution in their cities. 
Mayor Walker told of “hospitals, lodging 
houses and municipal institutions packed 
to the doors.” Mayor Curley warned of 
a “collapse of government” unless some- 
thing was quickly done. Mayor Miller de- 
clared one-third of his people were out of 
work, with Cleveland caring for 20,500 
families. Mayor Hoan addressed the 
gathering as “fellow sufferers.” 

Upshot of the meeting was the adoption 
of a set of resolutions calling upon the 
Federal Government to: 1) amend the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. act so as 
to allow indigent municipalities to borrow 
from that agency; 2) authorize a five- 
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Wide World 


HENRY Forp 


“The land! That is where our roots are.” 
billion-dollar bond issue for public works 
(William Randolph Hearst’s “Prosperity 
Loan”). For two years the Washington 
Government has insisted that local gov- 
ernments carry their own distress prob- 
lems. Last week’s meeting was local gov- 


*Last week funds for Detroit’s municipal 
“dole”? were practically exhausted. Its poor and 
jobless were advised “to go East and get a job.” 
The city would pay their way. 


ernment’s first organized appeal from this 
policy. 

After the meeting many a Mayor 
crossed the Detroit River to Wet Windsor 
to forget official troubles. 

Ford Philosophy. A quiet participant 
in last week’s conference was Mayor 
Clyde Ford of Dearborn. If he had noth- 
ing important to say on the economic 
situation, his uncle, the first citizen of 
Dearborn, had. Henry Ford did not take 
his ideas to any smoky hotel ballroom 
but presented them directly to the public 
by a series of three newspaper advertise- 
ments throughout the land. His company 
paid for them as “a contribution to public 
welfare.” They summarized the funda- 
mental economic philosophy of the man 
whose factories supply more industrial 
employment than those of any other 
individual. They sounded as_ though 
Henry Ford, who last spring had a sharp 
taste of unemployed rioting (Time, March 
14) was looking ahead to next winter with 
an anxious eye.* 

Gist of the Ford philosophy: A man 
has no divine right to a job but must work 
to find work; charity undermines char- 
acter; self-help is the only road to eco- 
nomic salvation. Excerpts from his ‘“con- 
tributions”: 

“I have always had to work. . . . For 
the first 40 years of my life I was an 
employe. When not employed by others, 
I employed myself. I found very early 
that being out of hire was not neces- 
sarily being out of work. . . . The word 
‘unemployment’ has become one of the 
most dreadful words in the language. ; 
I do not believe in routine charity. I 
think it a shameful thing that any man 
should have to stoop to take it or give it. 

It is neither helpful nor human. The 
charity of our cities is the most barbarous 
thing in our system. . . . True charity is 
a much more costly effort than money 
giving. 

“Our own theory of helping people has 
been in operation for some years 
One of our responsibilities was the case of 
a village | Inkster, Mich.] of several hun- 
dred families whose condition was pretty 
low... . We set the people at work 
cleaning up their homes and backyards 
and then cleaning up the roads and plow- 
ing up 500 acres of vacant land. We 
abolished everything that savored of 
‘handout’ charity, opening instead a mod- 
ern commissary -where personal I. O. U.’s 
were accepted. . Many families are 
now out of debt for the first time in years. 
None of these things could have been ac- 
complished by paying out welfare funds 
after the orthodox manner. 

“Independence means self-dependence. 

Great numbers of people have made 
the stimulating discovery that they can 
work for themselves. . . . The land! That 
is where our roots are. ... No unem- 
ployment insurance can be compared to 
an alliance between a man and a plot of 
land. With one foot in industry and an- 





*At the Mack Avenue plant of Detroit’s 
Briggs Manufacturing Co., last week, 50 police 
dispersed an angry crowd of > jobless Com- 
munist-led demonstrators. Casualties: four’ 


policemen, three rioters buffeted. 
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other foot in the land, human society is 
firmly balanced against most economic 
uncertainties. .. . Groups of employed 
men could rent farms for small sums and 
operate them on the co-operative plan [or] 
with several unemployed families... . 
The machine [and] the land . . . belong 
together; they cannot live apart; they 
must be reunited. . . . As for overproduc- 
tion, we have never yet had a sufficient 
production of all the things which the 
family needs. . . . But we cannot eat or 
wear machines. We [must] go to the 
fields. . . . Industry and agriculture are 
natural partners. The link between is 
Chemistry. . . . I foresee the time when 
industry shall draw its raw material 
largely from the annual produce of the 
fields. The farmer will not lack a market 
and the worker will not lack a job. Our 
foundations will be once more securely 
laid in the land.” 

“Hint of Ham.” While cities were 
begging for Federal aid and Henry Ford 
was preaching back-to-the-soil, Congress 
was grappling doggedly with the question 
of relief legislation. Before the House 
Ways & Means Committee lay Speaker 
Garner’s three-pronged proposal to pitch- 
fork the country up to better times: 1) 
a billion dollars for the R. F. C. to loan 
to all-comers; 2) a hundred million of 
what he called “mercy money” for the 
President to give away; 3) about a bil- 
lion and a quarter’s worth of public works. 
Speaker Garner appeared before the 
committee to declare there was no “hint 
of ham” in his proposition. The A. F. of 
L. backed him up. Secretary Mills fol- 
lowed to denounce the measure as “pork 
barrelism” from start to finish. He asked 
to be taken off the R. F. C.’s board if 
that agency was going to “make $50 loans 
to John Doe of Spokane on a second-hand 
automobile.” Secretary Hurley flayed 
“mercy money” as a “dole,” estimated 
the public works proposed for the Army 
to execute would put only 34,178 men to 
work. 

Ignoring Administration criticism, the 
Ways & Means Committee favorably re- 
ported the .Garner measure by a strict 
party vote. All Democrats found them- 
selves bound to support the bill after a 
stormy party caucus had ratified it (123- 
to-18). Mayor Murphy sped to Washing- 
ton with the resolutions adopted at the 
Detroit conference as the final impetus 
to put through the. House this first piece 
of wholesale Federal relief. 


BANKS 


“Diffusive Inflation” 

Fighting fire with fire, the Senate Bank- 
ing & Currency Committee last week pro- 
duced a currency-inflation substitute for 
the Goldsborough bill as passed by the 
House. Author of the substitute was 
Virginia’s Carter Glass, who made public 
haste to belittle his own measure, deny its 
necessity and usefulness. 

Under the Goldsborough bill the Fed- 
eral Reserve would be required to inflate 
commodity prices by a deflation of the 
value of the dollar. Presumably this would 
be accomplished by an intensive form of 


U. S. security purchases such as the Re- 
serve has been using to pump credit into 
the country (see p. 43). In theory a Fed- 
eral Reserve member bank would sell a 
“government” to the Reserve, withdraw 
the proceeds in paper money, which in 
turn would be lent out to commercial cus- 
tomers seeking cash. As the quantity of 
currency in circulation increased its value 
would decline and the prices of commodi- 
ties would climb until they reached the 
1926 level. Then the Reserve would stop 
buying Federal securities, the fall of the 
dollar would halt, prices would stabilize 
and everybody would be happy. 

Senator Glass summarily rejected this 
scheme for what its sponsors call “con- 
trolled inflation” on the ground that it put 
autocratic powers in the hands of a small 
Washington group, the Federal Reserve 
Board. If there was to be currency infla- 
tion, the peppery little Virginian wanted it 
diffused throughout the land. If “govern- 
ments” were to be turned into more cur- 
rency, he wanted to short-circuit the Fed- 
eral Reserve and hook the 7,600 national 
banks up directly with the Treasury and 
its Bureau of Engraving & Printing. 

At present national banks can issue their 
own currency on $740,000,000 worth of 
pre-War 2% U. S. bonds. For every 
$1,000 bond and $50 in gold deposited 
they can get from the Treasury $950 in 
their own bank notes. The Glass bill sim- 
ply authorized national banks to obtain 
paper money on ai// U. S. bonds for five 
years. The only limit was the individual 
capitalization of the banks. National banks 
as a whole are capitalized at about $1,600,- 
000,000. National bank notes already 
in circulation total slightly more than 
$600,000,000. Therefore under the Glass 
bill the national banks could, by putting 
up any U. S. bonds in their portfolios, 
inflate the currency by approximately 
$1,000,000,000. Theoretically this would 
lave the same result as though the Federal 
Reserve bought $1,000,000,000 worth of 
Federal securities and forced the cash out 
through the banks. 

“T dissent from the view that there is 
any need of artificial inflation of the 
credits or currency of the country,” de- 
clared Senator Glass when his bill was 
reported out by committee, “but if there 
is to be any more inflation it should be 
brought about by a simple method which 
everybody may understand and not by the 
roundabout process which is being vainly 
tried by the Federal Reserve authorities. 
I think there should be ‘diffusive’ inflation 
rather than so-called ‘controlled’ infla- 
tion. I distinctly disavow the belief 
that any of these legislative devices is 
necessary at this time. I simply offered 
the bill as a substitute for the Golds- 
borough bill which I regard with the ut- 
most aversion.” 

Two facts which seemed to refute the 
political clamor for more currency: 1) 
national banks today could issue an addi- 
tional $114,000,000 in bond-backed bank 
notes before reaching the legal maximum; 
2) member banks had not yet come for- 
ward to utilize in full the proceeds from 
their security sales stacked up at the Fed- 
eral Reserve. 
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HEROES 
B. E. F. 

Bivouacked in shelters at Anacostiy 
Park, in vacant stores, in charity instity. 
tions, some 2,500 jobless War veterans ap. 
nounced last week that they would stay in 
Washington “until 1945 if necessary” to 
get an immediate cash settlement of the 
bonus.* While most of the B. E. F 
(“Bonus Expeditionary Force”) eked ou 
a meagre existence from day to day on 
Mulligan stews and coffee, their leaders 
began to lobby. By the end of the week 
145 Congressmen (the requisite number 
had signed a petition to force a House 
vote on the Patman bill for immediate 
Bonus cashing. June 13 was set for the 
roll call. 

Also by the end of the week General 
Pelham Glassford, chief of District of 
Columbia police, had almost exhausted his 
funds for feeding the B. E. F. General 
Glassford announced that after a benefit 
athletic show by Washington’s police this 
week, the B. E. F. would be transported 
on trucks to points 50 mi. from the city 
Meanwhile the march on Washington con- 
tinued to swell in all parts of the land. 

Alabama trucked 190 marchers from 
Louisiana over the Georgia border. 

Seven hundred New York City veter- 
ans, the Red half of whom were scrupu- 
lously shunned by the non-radical element 
ferried to New Jersey where the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey provided free rides 
to a freight yard seven miles from the 
Jersey City Terminal. 

Two hundred Cleveland Police man- 
handled members of a mob of goo march- 
ers who had clogged the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s yards for 24 hours trying to 
board freight trains. 

At Aberdeen, Md. a B. & O. engine was 
cut loose from a string of freight cars 
when 400 veterans clambered into empiy 
coal gondolas. 

Five hundred Texans, starting each 
day’s march with prayer, passed through 
San Antonio headed for Dallas. Three 
hundred more Texans left Little Rock 
Ark. in style aboard a passenger train, 
donated by the Missouri Pacific. 

Rock Island box cars were good enough 
for 500 recruits from the Oklahoma oil 
fields. 

A hundred men left 
$60 between them. 


Muncie, Ind. with 


500 were not quick 
Burlington freight 


Colorado’s estimated 
enough to board swift 
trains. 

Kansas City, Mo. gave food to 200. 

At Council Bluffs, Iowa, 250 San Fran- 
ciscans got their first meal in 24 hours. 

The Michigan Central allowed the De- 
troit contingent to ride in coal cars. 

Kentuckians and Ohioans begged truck 
rides in Cincinnati. 

From Far Western points one group 0 
marchers passed through Chicago. With 
them was a Mrs. Vera Perata, wife & 
mother, in the character of “Depression 
Joan of Arc.” 


‘Jan. 1, 1945 is the payment date for adjusted 
service certificates. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


World Conferences 

In Rome the smoking hot impatience of 
Benito Mussolini for fewer words and 
more action at numerous Conferences now 
facing the Great Powers erupted in a 
speech to the Italian Senate last week by 
hazel-eyed, spade-bearded Foreign Min- 
ister Dino Grandi, most trusted henchman 
of the Dictator. 

“Can we close our eyes,” cried Signor 
Grandi, “to the fact that hundreds of mil- 
lions of men throughout the whole world 
feel that their peace, their daily bread 
depend on the solution of a few funda- 
mental problems?” 

These problems have not yet been 
solved, declared Signor Grandi, because 
“statesmen have permitted themselves to 
be impeded by technicalities.” Urging 
sacrifices all round in the name of world 
unity “to solve the technical and juridical 
problems of reparations treaties . 
and disarmament,’ Signor Grandi ex- 
horted, “We must all set examples! Only 
thus can the present crisis of confidence 
be solved.” 

At Lausanne the Great Powers, invited 
by Great Britain, are scheduled to meet 
June 16 in a Conference to deal with Ger- 
man Reparations; debts of the Allies to 
each other and to the U. S.; and German 
long- and short-term private debts. The 
Lausanne Conference, scheduled originally 
for last January, was postponed in hope 
that the U. S. would finally agree to can- 
cellation of much of what Europe owes, a 
hope which Congress had already dashed 
as hard as possible (Time, Dec. 21). Last 
week in Great Britain, host to the Lau- 
sanne gathering, the opinion was general 
that absence of an official U. S. delegation 
from the Conference table plus the for- 
mation at Berlin of the most reactionary 
Cabinet Germany has had since 1918 (see 
p. 16), completely “doomed and ruined” 
chances of success at Lausanne. 

Nevertheless all countries concerned 
seemed determined last week to “get it 
over with” even should the Lausanne Con- 
ference reach a complete deadlock, the 
idea being to make way for the 

London Conference. In effect this 
new Conference (news of which leaked out 
prematurely but was confirmed last week 
by both the U. S. State Department and 
the British Foreign Office) would be to cir- 
cumvent Congress which made U. S. par- 


ticipation at Lausanne impossible. At 
London the U. S. will participate, an- 
nounced the State Department, but “the 


proposed Conference would have nothing 
to do with War debts, reparations, dis- 
armament, or any other than purely 
economic subjects.” Meeting at London, 
probably in October, this conclave would 
be called the “London Economic Confer- 
ence,” the “Second Part of the Lausanne 
Conference,” or the “Conference to Sta- 
bilize International Prices.” 

Calling the London Conference “the 
best news in weeks,” the London Times 
showed candidly what Europe is getting at 
by the remark: “It would be ridicu- 
lous to suggest that the stabilization of 


world commodity prices is independent of 
the problem of international debts.” 

Thus the world stage was tentatively 
set last week for a dummy Lausanne Con- 
ference to be followed by a London Con- 
ference at which superhuman efforts would 
be made to sway U. S. public opinion and 
eventually crack Congress’ anti-cancella- 
tion coconut. 

Naturally the London Conference would 
provide a fine forum for diplomatic hag- 
gling over tariffs. Great Britain with her 
brand new tariff wall (Tre, March 14) is 
now for the first time in a position to bar- 
gain tariffwise with the U. S. 

At Geneva the “Disarmament Con- 
ference’* remained so inactive as to be 
almost unnoticed, four months after it 
convened (Time, Feb. 15). In a iit of 
temper Belgian Senator Louis de Brouck- 
ére threatened the Committee on Effer- 
tives, of which he is chairman, with his 
resignation if the Committee did not 
promptly decide ‘whether youths receiv- 
ing preliminary training+ should’ be 
counted in estimating national effectives” 
with a view to discussing eventually the 
limitation or reduction of effectives. 

It being impossible promptly to reach so 
vital (though preliminary) a decision, 
everyone joined in calming down Senator 
de Brouckére. With the chiefs of nearly 
all the Great Power delegations absent in 
their own capitals but with every Geneva 
hotel still packed with underlings, the Con- 
ference stagnated. Typical was an address 
by U. S. Delegate Dr. Mary Emma Wool- 
ley to the Committee on Moral Disarma- 
ment. Mentioning that she has received 
thousands of letters since the Conference 
began, Delegate Woolley read several from 
children. “I have thought of a good idea.” 
wrote Thomas King, 11, of New York. “Uf 
guns and firearms are taken away from the 
people; if they want war let them fight 
with rotten tomatoes, and maybe 
grapefruit.” 

Monetary Conference? Rumors in 
Washington that the London Conference 
would discuss silver and the possibility of 
world bi-metallism were not discouraged 
by the State Department which seemed 
anxious to put off to autumn as many 
issues as possible. Meanwhile what of the 
gold standard? Can the U. S. and France 
remain on? How have Britishers fared 
since their money went off gold last Sep- 
tember? 

The world gold position was as follows, 
according to the latest (May) bulletin of 
the U. S. Federal Reserve Board: 

Total Monetary Holdings 

Gold Holdings Per Capita 
United States $3.986,000,000 $32.47 
France 3,012,000,000 72.15 


eggs, 


England 588,000,000 15.74 
Switzerland 471,000,000 117.22 
Spain 434,000,000 19.07 
Netherlands 354,000,000 44.57 
Belgium 349,000,000 43.30 
U.S. S._R. 330,000,000 2.24 
Italy 296,000,000 7.03 


Full name: Conference pour la Reduction et 
pour la Limitation des Armaments. 


tSuch as the 325,127 Fascist Avanguardisti. 


Argentina $249,000,000 $22.84 
Japan 214,000,000 3.20 
Germany 209,000,000 3.35 
India 162,000,000 .46 
All other 796,000,000 .76 


Thus the U. S. and France remained 
strongly bulwarked on the gold standard, 
holding between them more than half the 
world’s supply of monetary gold. But, per 
capita, Frenchmen are more than twice as 
rich in gold as U. S. citizens and Swiss are 
four times richer. 

In Great Britain the effect of taking 
Sterling off gold and erecting tariff barriers 
has been thus far to give Sterling stock, 
bond and commodity prices a remarkable 
stability compared to similar U. S. prices 
in gold dollars. Thus, since last August, 
U. S. stock prices are down some 41%, 
but similar stocks in Great Britain still sell 
in pounds for some 94% of their former 
price. Such “comparative stability” might 
seem false if British commodity prices had 
greatly upped, but they have not risen in 
terms of Sterling more than 5%. 


Arresting, these facts have led such 
British financiers as President Walter 


Runciman of the Board of Trade to assert 
that since last September “gold has fluc- 
tuated rather than sterling.” 

Should the London Conference seriously 
consider world money problems it would 
have to weigh not only those of the gold 
standard countries and of the silver stand- 
ard countries such as China and Mexico, 
but also the monetary Russia 
whose currency is pure paper, virtually 
flat money. Asa final fillip to the London 
Conference negotiations week came 
this: the U. S. State Department, which 
refuses to recognize Russia, intimated to 
His Majesty's Government that the Soviet 
Union ought to be invited to the London 
Conference. 

Churchmen Intervene. Eight Anglican 
bishops and 42 other prominent British 
churchmen, including Baptists, Wesleyans 
and Congregationalists, appealed to the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America last week. Said they: “|Let] all 
who owe allegiance to Christ use all 
their influence to press for cancellation of 
Reparations in the name of Jesus, 
the Prince of Peace.” 


AUSTRALIA 

Cracked Dream 

New South Wales spent ten years and 
$50,000,000 to build “Sydney’s Dream,” 
the world’s largest single-arch bridge, 
across Sydney harbor. Three months ago 
“Sydney’s Dream” was opened with official 
pomp, unofficial commotion (True, March 
28). Last week it gave promise of becom- 
ing Sydney’s nightmare. Large cracks ap- 
peared in the roadway, running both trans- 
versely and longitudinally. The bridge is 
paved with a coke compound. The com- 
pound contains sulphur. Engineers ex- 
amining the paving, which was laid on a 
steel deck, found that the sulphur is set- 
ting up a chemical reaction which, if un- 
checked, must cause the steel deck rapidly 
to corrode. 
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Foreign News—( Continued) 





FRANCE 
Tabby Cabinet 

In Paris, which plays cat to Berlin’s 
dog, a mild tabby Cabinet was quietly 
brought forth last week, while German 
militarists and Junkers whelped a canine 
Cabinet (see col. 2). 

Distinctly tabbyish is Edouard Herriot, 
plump and wavy-haired Mayor of Lyons, 
whose so-called Radical-Socialist Party 
won the French Chamber of Deputies 
election (Time, May 16). Not the least 
bit radical. M. Herriot’s party decided in 
caucus last week not to join forces with 
the mild French Socialists whose support 
is needed to cement a strong Herriot 
Cabinet majority. Taking a chance that 
the Socialists would not seriously oppose 
him, M. Herriot called by arrangement 
on new French President Albert Lebrun, 
was asked to form a Cabinet and produced, 
15 hours later, the following safe & sane 
slate of predominantly Radical-Socialist 
tabbies: 

Premier & Minister of Foreign Affairs 
—Edouard Herriot 

Vice-Premier & Minister of the Interior 
—Camille Chautemps 

Justice—René-Renoult 

War—Joseph Paul-Boncour 

Navy—Georges Leygues 

Air—Paul Painlevé 

Finance—Louis Germain-Martin 

Budget—Maurice Palmade 

Colonies—Albert Sarraut 

Commerce—Jean Durand 

Posts & Telegraphs—Dr. Henri Queille 

Labor—Albert Dalimier 

Public Works—Edouard Daladier 

Education—Anatole de Monzie 

Agriculture—Abel Gardey 

Public Health—Justin Bodart 

Pensions—Aimé Berthod 

Merchant Marine—Leon Meyer 

Talkative, easy-going, amiable Premier 
Herriot thus was seen to have expanded 
the Cabinet to 18 portfolios, whereas his 
curt, nervous, kinetic predecessor André 
Tardieu cempressed the previous Cabinet 
to 13 (Time, March 7). Probably most 
Frenchmen are vaguely pleased by the 
change. They nicknamed M. Tardieu 
somewhat contemptuously L’Américain, 
mistrusted his go-getting methods, his 
efficiency scheme of rolling the Ministries 
of War, Navy and Air into one Ministry of 
Defense. 

Prior to the formation of the new 
Cabinet, the Chamber and Senate elected 
their own officers last week. Since the 
Senators had lost their Speaker, because 
of his being chosen President of France, 
they had to cast about for someone new, 
chose pompous, scholarly 68-year-old 
Senator Jules Jeanneney, Radical Socialist. 
The Chamber as a matter of course re- 
elected by a landslide vote of 504-to-50 
tall, bold, hot-tempered Ferdinand Buis- 
son, Socialist. Famed for his zesty 
anecdotes, Deputy Buisson is the political 
darling of Marseilles (as Premier Herriot 
is of Lyons). He presides over the 
Chamber loudly, is fond of bellowing: 
“You over there! Yes, I mean you!! Sit 
down!!! Your chance to speak, Monsieur, 
will come in one little moment.” 


The new Cabinet faces a budgetary 
deficit (estimated between $120,000,000 
and $160,000,000), despite the fact that 
French gold stocks run a close second to 
those of the U. S. Much of this deficit 
France has incurred by “political loans” 
to countries which are her satellites—a 
state of affairs which the Bank of France 
was brusquely curbing last week (see 
p. 18). With unemployment severe, 
but less so than in other Great Powers, 
and with French thrift bulwarking the 
private citizen for some time to come. 
Premier Herriot could & did turn the 
first thoughts of his Cabinet toward world 
problems. 

“T shall serve human interests!” he 
cried. “I shall serve also this French 
people from whom I have sprung and 
whom I have a good right to love with 
a particular affection....I wish to 
work,” concluded Orator Herriot, “for 
the whole range of great human interests 
in this terribly difficult period!” 

Further the new Premier did not reveal 
his plans or policies last week. Bearing in 
mind his well known Liberal views, the 
course his Cabinet will take could be 
negatively deduced from M. Herriot’s 
refusal last week to support a Socialist 
program which contained these leading 
points: 1) reduction of military expenses 
to the 1928 level; 2) retention of the 
limited French unemployment relief no 
matter what economies are effected to 
balance the budget; 3) nationalization of 
those French railways not already run by 
the State; 4) Government control of 
banking and all large fiscal operations. 

In a word, though he calls himself 
Radical-Socialist, Premier Herriot set 
himself last week as cosily as Ramsay 
MacDonald and Herbert Hoover agains 
any encroachment upon Capitalism. 


GERMANY 


Cabinet of Monocles 


Brown-shirted Fascists massed and 
milled last week outside a squat, soldier- 
guarded mansion on Berlin’s famed Wil- 
helmstrasse, shouted qualified approval of 
the occupant. They roared not “Hail 
Hindenburg!” but “Hail Hindenburg who 
ousted Briining!” Plainly the only thing 
about Germany’s Cabinet upset (Time, 
June 6) which pleased the Hitlerites was 
that it meant the end, after 26 months, 
of what Germans have called the “Briining 
System.” 

Under that system the Republic has 
been ruled for just over two years not 
primarily by the Reichstag but by Presi- 
dential decrees drafted and administered 
by Herr von Hindenburg’s hand-picked 
protégé, Chancellor Heinrich Briining. He, 
a pale, ascetic, tremendously hard-working 
bachelor soon won greater world esteem 
than any German diplomat since the late, 
great Dr. Stresemann. Throughout Ger- 
many last week the President’s abrupt act 
in kicking his protégé back into obscurity 
produced an impression never before as- 
sociated with the name of HINDEN- 
BURG—symbol of Loyalty and Duty. 

In the recent Presidential election the 


Socialist Party supported Hindenburg, as. 
sured his re-election (TIME, April 13), 
Last week the famed and moderate Social. 
ist Vorwdrts said: “If the President had 
really considered a change of Government 
necessary and had acted accordingly he 
could not be reproached. But the way ip 
which Dr. Briining and his Cabinet, per. 
sonally devoted to the President, wer 








PRESIDENT VON HINDENBURG 


. turned his back on Republicans. 


overthrown has profoundly altered in the 
widest circles the image of the man von 
Hindenburg. In the eyes of the German 
people it has clouded that image.” 

Ex-Spy Into Chancellor. If the 14- 
year-old Republic has changed profoundly 
in the past few months, if German public 
opinion has turned so reactionary as to 
out-Hitler Hitler, then the 84-year-old 
President had merely turned with the 
times, showing his broad back to those 
parties, classes and principles for which 
the German Republic has stood since 1915 

Specifically in the new Cabinet con- 
structed last week there is no minister 
excepting Dr. Warmbold, who has ever 
held a Cabinet portfolio before; no repre- 
sentative of German labor or the trade 
unions; no member of either the Socialist 
Party or the Fascist Party, respectively 
largest and next-largest in the Reichstag 
To cap the climax President von Hinden- 
burg appointed as Germany’s new Chan- 
cellor notorious Lieut.-Colonel Franz von 
Papen. English editors promptly splashed 
out the screamer EX-SPY BECOMES 
GERMAN CHANCELLOR! 

Intimates of President von Hindenburg 
advanced a remarkable hypothesis. They 
suggested that Old Paul had never heard 
of von Papen’s recall from the U. S. 00 
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Foreign News—( Continued) 





Dec. 10, 1915 by the Imperial German 
Government at the urgent request of Pres- 
ident Wilson. Very likely Der Feld- 
marschall was too busy in April 1916 
trying to win the War to read of the U. S. 
indictment charging Military Attaché von 
Papen of the Imperial German Embassy 
in Washington with conspiracy to blow up 
Canada’s Welland Canal. 

Fortunately the U. S. State Department 
was able to deny reports last week that 








Wide World 
CHANCELLOR VON PAPEN 


Lord Rothermere “Germans hav 
learned that. .. .” 


the new German Chancellor would be 
liable to arrest should he enter the U. S. 
By mere chance the indictment against 
him which had stood for 16 years was 
quashed Jast March, along with a batch of 
other German spy indictments. 

Why von Papen? In Berlin the 
intrigue which moved President von 
Hindenburg to oust Dr. Briining and ap- 
point Lieut.-Colonel von Papen was uni- 
versally ascribed to swank Lieut.-General 
Kurt von Schleicher, a model officer of 
the Imperial Army type, his bullet head 
fashionably clipped. 

Three years ago General von Schleicher 
secured the creation for himself of a post 
called Political and Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Defense Ministry. There he had 
a finger in both political and military pies, 
wangled his way into the President’s con- 
fidence and first showed his strength 
earlier this year by maneuvering out of 
ofiice his immediate superior, Defense 
Minister General Wilhelm Groener. Last 
week General von Schleicher was credited 
with having made the President believe 
that “the army could not be depended on 
inacrisis with Dr. Briining as Chancellor.” 

In the new Cabinet intriguing General 
von Schleicher appears as Minister of 
Defense. He is credited with completely 
dominating Chancellor von Papen. Ger- 
mans, noting four barons in the new 
Government and that all its members are 
“high born,” promptly nicknamed them 
the “Cabinet of Monocles”: 


Chancellor—Lieut.-Colonel Franz von 
Papen. 

Foreign Minister—Baron 
von Neurath. 

Finance—Ludwig Count Schwerin von 
Krosigk. 

Defense — Lieut.-General 
Schleicher. 

Interior—Baron Wilhelm von Gayl. 

Justice—Franz Giirtner. 

Food & Agriculture—Baron Friedrich 
Edler von Braun. 

Posts & Transport—Baron Paul Eltz 
von Riibenach. 

Economics—Professor Dr. 
Warmbold. 

Labor—Hugo Schiffer. 

Cabinet Protested. Though Chancel- 
lor von Papen is a Privy Chamberlain to 
His Holiness Pope Pius XI, though he 
comes of a family rich for generations, 
and though he owns Germania, newsorgan 
of the Catholic Centre Party, he was 
promptly expelled from the latter’s ranks 
on assuming the Chancellorship. Other 
Catholic Centrists sympathized with Cath- 
olic Centrist Dr. Briining. When Chancel- 
lor von Papen attempted to call on Dr. 
Briining he was not admitted, was curtly 
told that the former Chancellor was “in 
bed suffering from nervous heart attack.” 

In vain the new Chancellor addressed 
an open letter to a high German Catholic 
prelate, attempted to explain that he had 
“accepted the President’s call not as a 
party man but as a German.” Sternly 
an official Catholic Centrist manifesto de- 
nounced “the frivolous intrigues of con- 
stitutionally irresponsible individuals.” At 
Cologne the Party’s newsorgan called the 
new Cabinet “a bad joke,” added: “Of all 
the surprises which domestic politics have 
recently produced this is the greatest and 
most painful.” 

Meanwhile officials of the Socialist 
Party had informed President von Hinden- 
burg that they could see no valid reason 
for his having dropped Dr. Briining. 
Rumors that the Cabinet of Monocles 
favored “deliberate inflation” sent stocks 
& bonds zooming on the Berlin Exchange. 

No Inflation, No Joke. First act of 
Chancellor von Papen was to confer with 
Dr. Hans Luther, President of the Reichs- 
bank, and issue a communiqué that there 
would be no inflation, whereupon German 
securities slumped. 

Parliamentary experts told the Chancel- 
lor that if he dared to face the Reichstag 
his Cabinet would be overwhelmingly de- 
feated. Therefore Protégé von Papen 
asked Patron von Hindenburg to dissolve 
the Reichstag, which he obligingly did. 
Within 60 days a new Reichstag must be 
elected—but in less than ten days Ger- 
many must send a delegation to the Lau- 
sanne Conference, which all the world hopes 
will untangle Reparations, War Debts 
and German private debts (see p. 15). 

Thus for better or for worse Chancellor 
von Papen will hold supreme directive 
power during one of the most trying crises 
faced by the Reich. To dismiss his 
Cabinet of Monocles as a bad joke became 
impossible. 

Cabinet Analyzed. If Foreign Min- 
ister Baron Constantin von Neurath leads 


Constantin 


Kurt von 


Hermann 





the German Delegation to Lausanne, the 
Fatherland will be represented by its lead- 
ing Francophobe and anti-Republican. 
Only the wealth and family prestige of 
Baron von Neurath have enabled him as 
Ambassador at Rome and lately at London 
to hold his diplomatic post while snubbing 
or cutting direct visiting German Repub- 
licans. Dr. Stresemann, who placed 
Franco-German relations on _ friendly 
terms for the first time since the War, 





International 


INTRIGUER VON SCHLEICHER 


‘ 


‘, . - Monarchy is good for business.” 


may well have turned in his grave at the 
appointment of Baron von Neurath as his 
On the other hand Chancellor 
von Papen may decide to head the German 
delegation himself. Paradoxically, the 
Chancellor is rumored, as a man of busi- 
ness and trade, to have notably friendly 
relations with Frenchmen whose moneyed 
interests parallel his own. 

Next to General von Schleicher, the 
most prominent new Cabinet figure is 
Baron Wilhelm von Gayl, Minister of 
Interior. Charged with the federal polic- 
ing of all Germany, this typical Prussian 
junker (landed aristocrat ) can wield much 
power in the coming Reichstag election. 
During the War as Chief Political Officer 
of the Eastern Army Command and after- 
ward as Governor of Northern Lithuania 
in 1918 he showed both velvet tact and an 
iron hand. 

On the face of things the Hitlerites 
should win the coming Reichstag election 
as they won the election for the Prussian 
Diet (Time, May 2), but last week an 
astonishing prediction was made from a 
source close to General von Schleicher and 
Baron von Gayl. Prediction: “The von 
Papen Cabinet will last from three to four 
years.” 

Short of a military coup d’état or ac- 
quiescence of Adolf Hitler in a coalition 
this prediction seemed flatly unfulfillable. 
Observers inclined, however, to see in 
General von Schleicher and Baron von 
Gayl precisely the pair who may be able 
to draw Adolf Hitler into a Junkers-Army- 


successor. 
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Fascist coalition, thus giving the Father- 
land a fresh and iron front, potent in deal- 
ing with other nations. 

Wilhelm III? Newsorgans controlled 
by Dr. Alfred Hugenberg, “Hearst of Ger- 
many” rumored that on President von 
Hindenburg’s 85th birthday next October 
he will resign and place Germany in the 
hands of former Crown Prince Friedrich 
Wilhelm as Regent. At once Munich pa- 
pers began to clamor for restoration of 
the Kingdom of Bavaria with former 
Crown Prince Rupprecht on the Throne. 
In Berlin last week was Viscount Rother- 
mere, “Hearst of England.” Flatly he as- 
serted, “Germans have learned from their 
economic distress that monarchy is good 
for business.” He prophesied the “rescue 
of the Reich” with a Hohenzollern on the 
Throne. Promptly at the von Hinden- 
burg mansion a spokesman scouted these 
rumors, declared: “You cannot put it too 
strongly that the President will not re- 
sign.” 

“Battlecry of Reaction.” The new 
Cabinet’s declaration of policy was called 
throughout Germany a battle cry of reac- 
tion. Declaring that “post-War German 
Governments have weakened the morale of 
the people by a system of State Socialism” 
including the dole, Chancellor von Papen 
declared that “this moral degeneration was 
enhanced by the class struggle with Bol- 
shevism which, like a corroding poison, 
threatens to destroy our moral code.” 

“There must be a showdown!” cried 
Chancellor von Papen, then proposed 
somewhat vaguely to “force the building 
of a new Germany on the basis of the un- 
changing principles of Christianity.” 

Significantly the New Chancellor sought 
fiscal advice from former President of the 
Reichsbank, Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, who 
nearly wrecked the Young Plan Confer- 
ence at The Hague by his truculent de- 
mands (TimE, Jan. 27, 1930). “It would 
be no calamity,” snorted Dr. Schacht, “if 
the forthcoming Lausanne Conference 
should be indefinitely postponed.” 


RUMANIA 


Ominous Rist 


Far more potent than most statesmen 
is alert, tactiturn M. le Professeur Charles 
Rist, fiscal expert of the Bank of France. 
When he and his corps of secretaries de- 
scend in these days upon a minor European 
capital local Treasury officials are in a 
panic, hope for a loan, fear disclosures. 
In Bucharest last week M. le Professeur 
Charles Rist made an announcement which 
rocked the Kingdom of Rumania. 

Investigation has disclosed, intimated 
M. le Professeur, who never speaks for 
publication, that the Royal Government 
has pursued for the past ten years a 
budgetary policy of letting expenditures 
exceed receipts. Public works have been 
unproductive to the point of threatening 
the stability of Rumania’s depreciated cur- 
rency. Professor Rist advised wholesale 
weeding out of superfluous Government 
employes, salary cuts of 50% and further 
drastic retrenchments. For the Bank of 
France to extend any more loans to Ru- 
mania (longtime “Little Ally” of France), 





he concluded, is in these circumstances 
totally unthinkable. 

Promptly the Rumanian Cabinet 
dropped like a sledge-hammered ox. After 
a three-hour council at the Royal Palace, 
King Carol’s aged and eccentric onetime 
tutor, Premier Nicholas Jorga, emerged in 
a daze. When the Premier’s official limou- 
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FRENCH PROFESSOR RIST 





King Carol distinctly heard screams. 


sine swept up to the Palace door Professor 
Jorga mumbled, “I am no longer Premier. 
I am not entitled to use that car.” 

While newshawks stood back amazed, 
the former Premier set off alone on foot, 
walked the whole way home. 

Significance & Screams. Though M. le 
Professeur Charles Rist did the actual 
work of execution last week, the French 
Government has long been in a mood to 
force the Rumanian Government back to 
the path of sound finance and moral de- 
cency. 

In Bucharest red-haired Magda Lu- 
pescu, mistress of King Carol, has been 
openly appearing at social gatherings of 
late, openly flaunting the fact that she has 
ousted Queen Helen. Fortunately Rumania 
has an able diplomat and statesman, M. 
Nicholas Titulescu, high in the graces of 
the Great Powers. He, Rumanian Min- 
ister to Great Britain, was in Switzerland 
last week as President of the Assembly of 
the League of Nations and Chief Ru- 
manian Delegate to the Geneva Confer- 
ence. 

Picking up a telephone King Carol got 
M. Titulescu at Montreux, commanded 
him to return to Bucharest. A year ago 
the King and his old tutor intrigued among 
Rumanian politicians with the result that 
M. Titulescu was obliged to announce: “I 
find it impossible to form a Cabinet.” 

On reaching Bucharest, M. Titulescu 
hurried to lunch with King Carol. Sud- 
denly there were screams as of a man in 
mortal terror. Rushing to the window His 
Majesty & Guest saw a three-story scaf- 
folding set up against the Royal Palace 
collapse, saw a workman mad with terror 
plunge to death. 

Next day, after dickering among Bu- 
charest politicians, M. Titulescu was again 
obliged to announce: “TI find it impossible 
to form a Cabinet.” Promptly King Carol 
dissolved the Rumanian Parliament, or- 
dered new elections, entrusted the Gov- 
ernment ad interim to former Premier 
(1919) Alexander Vaida-Voevod. 


RUSSIA 
Red Stars & Gas Masks 


“T can’t imagine why you should wan 
to interview me!” Thus last week petite 
blonde Paulina Semionova Molotova, wife 
of the Soviet Premier, greeted a newshayk | 
who had tracked her to her new post a 
director of the Soviet Powder, Perfume 
Rouge & Lipstick Trust (called “Tezhe’ 
for short). 

Bespectacled, statistic-loving Premier 
Molotov has been embarrassed lately by 
guarded criticism in the Moscow press of 
his beauteous blonde young wife’s doings, 
still more embarrassed by Moscow gossip, 
Why, since the Soviet Union is again 
pinched by a food shortage (Time, May 
23), are powders, perfumes, rouges and } 
lipsticks so important as to engage the 
energies of the Premier’s wife? Why does 
not she, like the frumpy middle-aged 
spouse of Soviet President Kalinin, man- 
age a collective farm? 

On the office door of the Premier’s wife 
is lettered “P. S. Zhemchuzhina, Man- 
ager.” Wearing a skirt and blouse witha 
knitted shawl thrown over her shoulders, 
she parried unspoken criticism last week 
by launching into enthusiastic description 
of “our Trust’s experiments to produce 
new and better soaps!” 

She concluded with a shake of her 
tousled blonde head: “I am really very 
busy. The Trust is running slightly be- 
hind schedule. And today I am supposed | 
to attend the First All-Union Style Show.” 

This show proved decidedly significant 
Months ago the Soviet Clothing Trust 
called upon comrades throughout the 
entire Soviet Union to submit clothing de- 
signs and, if possible, samples. Last week 
the show was thrown open and its major 
style message was instantly evident: 
trousers for women! 

Nearly all the preferred female gar- 
ments had thorough-going trousers, undis- 
guised by any resemblance to beach 
pajamas or slit skirts. Soviet women, if 
they follow the lead of Moscow’s show 
(and following may become compulsory), 
will dress morning, noon & night in gar- 
ments resembling an aviatrix’s flying suit. 

“Such clothes break definitely with the 
impractical skirt and with all bourgeois 
traditions of women’s dress,” proclaimed 
a placard. “The Soviet woman must move 
unhampered and with perfect freedom as 
she does her work.” 

Male costumes shown at the First All- 
Union Style Show strikingly resembled 
the female garments except for a leaning 
toward brighter colors. New patterns in 
cloth avoided flowers, stripes, dots or other 
Capitalist commonplaces. Stressed instead 
were cogwheels, electric flashes, light 
bulbs, tractors, cotton mill spindles, 
atheistic symbols, airplanes, dirigibles and 
soldiers. In line with the Soviet Union's 
emphasis upon electrical development 
many fabrics represented stylized trans- 
mission lines & equipment, zigzags of high 
voltage or lightning. Particularly fetching 
and announced for either male or female 
wear is a new Soviet printed cotton cloth 
with a pattern of alternate red stars & gas 
masks. 
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TURKEY 


Monies for Ismet 


Turkish statesmen, whose time-honored 
profession is playing the rest of Europe off 
Sadat Russia, scored again last week at 
Rome. 

Recently brisk little Premier Ismet 
Pasha made a goodwill visit to Moscow 
(Time, May 9) on which he scooped up 
an $8,000,000 loan, payable in Soviet 
goods, repayable in Turkish. Last week, 
Premier Ismet fraternized with Premier 
Mussolini, sipped his Asti spumante, swal- 
lowed his spaghetti, toyed with his black 
olives and figuratively held out anupturned 
Turkish palm. After dinner // Duce 
entertained his Turkish friend by playing 
the violin. When Premier Ismet finally 
left for home he had secured a $15,000,000 
loan, one-third in cash, the rest in Italian 
manufactures. 

Meanwhile the British Empire had 
moved by flattery to retain the goodwill 
of Turkish Dictator Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha. The British Embassy at Ankara 
conveyed to President Kemal a presenta- 

$tion copy of the two-volume British of- 

“ficial history of the Gallipoli campaign. 

5 ‘Seldom in history,” declares Vol. IT, 

“can the exertions of a single divisional 
commander [Kemal] have exercised so 
profound an influence, not only on the 
course of a battle but perhaps on the fate 
of a campaign and even the destiny of a 
nation [Turkey ].” 

Plainly pleased, Dictator Kemal plied 
British Ambassador Sir George R. Clerk 
with champagne, toasted George V, traced 
with his long thumbnail on a map the 
places where Turks slaughtered 34,000 
soldiers of the King. 


CHILE 
Up Davila! 

Chile’s second bloodless coup d’état in 
atwelvemonth was staged last week by an 
able little editor with every consideration 
for the reporters concerned. Editor Car- 
los Guillermo Davila, who presently be- 
came Chile’s Provisional President, was 
lirst to use North American headlines and 
newspaper makeup in Chile, also first to 
found in Chile a mag: — resembling 
TIME, called Hoy (“Today”’ Last week 
the new President’s first ete was to re- 
ceive U. S. correspondents and soon after- 
ward he dictated for U. S. consumption 
his first full-length interview. A good 
friend of President Karl Bickel of United 
Press, the natty little new Chilean Presi- 
dent had no objection to the presence of 
three U. P. men in the Presidential Palace 
while the actual coup d’état was taking 
place. Another U. P. man marched in the 
Big Parade which did not become a bloody 
revolution. 

Step by step events have marched thus: 

Senor Davila, who was sent to Wash- 
ington in 1927 as Ambassador by Chile’s 
reactionary onetime Dictator General Car- 
los Ibanez (True, Aug. 3), used to puzzle 
Socialite guests at his vivacious dinner par- 
ties by introducing Socialist, even Bolshe- 
vist chit-chat while they feasted off his 
solid silver plates. The entire U. S. first 


heard of him when he was first to seat 
Mrs. Dolly Curtis Gann on a par with 
Vice President Curtis at a diplomatic din- 
ner. When the Ibanez Government was 
overthrown last July, Senor Davila briskly 
quit Washington for Santiago. There he 
was persecuted and went into hiding. 
Month ago he put out advance notices of 
a bid for power by releasing to the Chilean 
people a Socialist manifesto 20,000 words 
long (Time, May 16). Last week the cli- 
max came when Editor Davila & friends 
persuaded the military cadets of El Bosque 
School to march upon the Capital, encour- 
aged by 25 military airplanes which 
zoomed overhead, dropped revolutionary 
leaflets. At once all street cars in Santiago 
stopped but the populace remained calm, 
almost apathetic. 

Ultimatum. In the Presidential Palace 
sat Lawyer Juan Esteban Montero, elected 
last December for a six-year Presidential 
term. A messenger rushed in, told the 
President that if he did not resign in 20 
minutes airplanes would bomb the Palace. 
The messenger was told to go to Hell. 
The 20 minutes passed and nothing hap- 
pened. For six weary hours President 
Montero sat in the Presidential Palace, 
unharmed but receiving frequent mes- 
sages that this or that garrison had refused 
to support him. Meanwhile the Big Pa- 
rade marching in from El Bosque turned 
back for no explained reason. In the end 
Senor Davila and his military friends 
including Colonel Marmaduke Grove (a 
Chilean of Irish descent) simply walked 
into the office where the President sat with 
his Cabinet and there was talk: 

Colonel Grove: Mr. President, 
come here to sneak with you. 

President Montero: I am listening. 

Grove: With the support of civil and 
military elements we have come to estab- 
lish a Republican-Socialist Government. 
I wish to inform you that you and your 
family will be treated with the utmost re- 
spect by the new Government, which of- 
fers you full guarantees. 

Montero (rising and preparing to quit 
the Palace): I am already informed that 
the Santiago Garrison is not disposed to 
support my Administration. Consequently 
I cannot oppose your taking over the 
Government but I do not resign. 

As he left the Palace, Lawyer Montero 
was cheered by parading lawyers, doctors, 
dentists and students, already demon- 
strating against the new régime. 

24 Hours. Sole bloodshed was the kill- 
ing of three civilians in a riot around a 
gasoline station. News that Senor Davila 
was now Provisional President was tame 
compared to a Governmental Manifesto, 
promptly issued and decidedly wild Irish. 
On its face this seemed to portend Sociali- 
zation if not Bolshevization of all Chile, 
seemed to imperil U. S. & British invest- 
ments totaling $1,000.000,000. But during 
the night—and U. S. Ambassador William 
Smith Gulbertson stayed up all night, 
telephoning, conferring, cabling the State 
Department—a change occurred. 

President Davila, said everyone who 


we have 


talked to him, seemed to be incomparably 
less radical than the 
spoke of 


Government Mani- 


festo. True, he “modifying 


Capitalism” in Chile and expressed an 
opinion that “the Capitalistic system is 
dying,” but he added flatly, “we have no 


intention of molesting private property, 
either Chilean or foreign. Contracts and 
so forth will be respected as they have 
always been. The foreign debt situation 
stands as it has always stood.” 

Presently at the U. S. Embassy 25 
prominent representatives of U. S. inter- 
ests in Chile expressed the belief that 
“conditions have been so bad anyway of 
late that they can hardly get worse.” 
Representatives of National City Bank 
and International Telephone & Telegraph 
conferred with President Davila and left 
him seemingly not downcast. Significantly 
the Moscow Press ever ready to exult at 
a blow to Capitalism anywhere, printed 
not a line about the Chilean upset. Most 
significant of all were the reactions of 
General Ibanez, ousted Chilean Dictator, 
now resident in Argentina. 

When first told of the Socialist Mani- 
festo and the coup d’état of Carlos Davila 
who had been his Ambassador to Wash- 
ington, grizzled General Ibanez snapped: 
“I am not involved in today’s political 
developments which I greatly lament!” 

Within 24 hours General Ibanez again 
received Argentine reporters, beamed, 
chuckled, “Excellent, excellent! I consider 
the composition of the new Chilean Gov- 
ernment and the aims which it has de- 
clared to be excellent! I hope to return to 
Chile with my whole family.” 

Significance. General Ibanez was forced 
out as Dictator by a “middle class revolt” 
in which lawyers, doctors and professional 
men were conspicuous. Undoubtedly De- 


pression made that Chilean upset possible. 
Since then Chilean exports have further 
fallen off, unemployment has increased 


and another coup d’état was possible only 
under a label at least as pink as Socialism. 


President Davila, a fun- loving Pink, 
may or may not be able to guide the forces 
of unrest he loosed in Chile. There were 


hourly rumors of a counter coup d’état. 
Associated Press reported a _ counter- 
revolution in Southern Chile which United 
Press denied. Asked by reporters “Do you 
think the Chilean people are with you?” 
President Davila shot back: “They'd bet- 
ter be! If necessary my Government will 
act quickly.” 


COLOMBIA 

Sur prises 

Once his country’s Minister at Wash- 
ington (1922-30), purposeful, air-minded 
President Dr. Enrique Olaya Herrera sur- 
prised his countrymen by issuing without 
warning last week two decrees: the first 
prohibits from July 1 “the sale of alco- 
holic beverages, except beer, between 6 


p.m. and 6 a.m. and on Sundays and holi- 


days;” the second strikes directly at the 
old Colombian custom of gun-toting, dras- 
tically restricts imports of firearms, 
stiffens the requirements for licenses to 
carry them. 

“Beer in Colombia,” explained a Gov- 
ernment spokesman, “is considered a per- 
fectly natural drink which it would be un- 
wise to prohibit.” 














Ladies in England 

U. S. women golfers had a good excuse 
for not winning the British championship 
a few years ago. They had to play against 
Joyce Wethered, indisputably the ablest 
lady player in the world. Since Joyce 
Wethered has stopped bothering to win 
ladies’ championships, U. S. women have 
had a chance. The chance seemed better 
than ever last fortnight when Maureen 
Orcutt won, with a 151, the medal in the 
first qualifying rounds ever held before 
a British Women’s amateur champion- 
ship. Six other members of a U. S. team 
that had beaten England the week before 
qualified for match play. 

Even when Medalist Orcutt and U. S. 
Champion Helen Hicks lost their first 
round matches (Trme, June 6) three of 
the ablest women players in the U. S. were 
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En1p WILSON 
’ Her father promised her another trip. 


left in the tournament. But Glenna Col- 
lett Vare lost to the defending cham- 
pion, Enid Wilson, while Virginia Van 
Wie was getting beaten by Susie Tolhurst, 
champion of Australia, in an amazing 
match that ended on the 210-yd. 19th 
hole. Miss Van Wie took 8 to her op- 
ponent’s 6. That left only Mrs. Leona 
Pressler Cheney of Los Angeles, who 
started to play golf seven years ago when 
she married her first husband, a Los 
Angeles professional. 

Mrs. Cheney's game, less powerful 
than clever, was well suited to the pecu- 
liarly pinched fairways and hard little 
greens of the course at Saunton. In the 
third round she put out Jean Hamilton, 
who had beaten Miss Orcutt. Next day she 
played Beryl Brown, won 3 & 2 for the 
chance to play Enid Wilson. 

Clearly this was the match that would 
decide the championship. Both of them 
knew it. Mrs. Cheney, who makes a 
habit of not speaking to her opponents, 
wore a long rabbit’s foot attached to 
her belt. Miss Wilson carried a shooting 
stick and sat on it, examining her man- 
sized shoes, while Mrs. Cheney played 


her shots. Good rolling approaches to 
greens that were too small and fast for 
niblick shots saved Mrs. Cheney three 
holes on the out nine; but Miss Wilson 
was outdriving her by 50 yards on nearly 
every hole. On the 14th, already one 
down, Mrs. Cheney dubbed a brassie and 
lost the hole. When she dubbed another 
on the 16th, it cost her the hole and match. 

After beating a Miss Clem Purvis- 
Russell-Montgomery, onetime Scots 
champion, 7 & 6 in the 36 hole final, Miss 
Wilson said that her father, a Derbyshire 
doctor, had promised her another trip to 
the U. S. to play for the women’s cham- 
pionship in September. Last year, Helen 
Hicks beat her in the semi-final. 

At Epsom Downs 

At 15 to 8 Washington M. G. Singer’s 
bay colt Orwell was the shortest priced 
Derby favorite since 1g06, probably the 
most heavily backed in history. Bettors 
had wagered $10,000,000 that he would 
win. Of the 20 other horses that went to 
the post, twelve were at odds of 50 or 100 
to 1 and only five had any substantial 
backing. They were Lord Rosebery’s 
Miracle, the Aga Khan’s Dastur, Cockpen, 
Hesperus, and April the Fifth, owned by 
an actor-manager named Tom Walls. Tom 
Walls had bought April the Fifth—named 
for its birthday, which was also Actor 
Walls’s—as a yearling for 200 guineas. 
Last week he told all his friends to bet on 
April the Fifth, promised his cinema com- 
pany at Elstree a week’s holiday if he won. 

The Epsom crowd—over 500,000—was 
well-pleased by the parade to the post. 
Orwell walked in an efficient fashion, sleek 
and dignified, while the other horses 
pranced and sidled. When the race started, 
Orwell, still sleek and dignified, was less 
efficient. He stayed in the bunch behind 
the leaders while first Cockpen, then Lord 
Derby’s Portofino, then Dastur took the 
lead. With a furlong and a half to go, 
Dastur was still ahead with Miracle run- 
ning second and April the Fifth third. 
In black & pink, Jockey Fred Lane on the 
Walls horse and Jockey Wragg, riding 
Miracle, challenged at the same time. For 
an instant, the three horses were running 
head to head in an utter silence that had 
fallen when the crowd saw that Orwell 
had been left behind in the straightaway. 
April the Fifth crossed the finish first, 
less than a length ahead of Dastur, who 
was leading Miracle by a head. 

There was a loud cheer as Owner Walls, 
who trains his own horses and motors to 
Epsom every night so that he can live near 
his stables, led April the Fifth into the 
winner’s circle. Said Owner Walls, a one- 
time jockey, then a policeman, locomotive 
engineer, actor, playwright and master of 
hounds: “I am glad to have lived for 
this... for once I’m the hero of a 
drama instead of a farce. . . .” He went 
to the Royal box, was congratulated by 
King George. 

Jostled by the immense crowd on their 
arrival, the royal party was affronted on 
leaving Epsom Downs last week by an 
unruly religious procession with a hymn 
playing band & banners inscribed “Christ 
Forgives You for Your Unholy Pleasures.” 





Last of a Giant 


A solid, squatty Irishman with a rej 
face and a bull neck, John Joseph Mc. 
Graw looks very much like what he wa 
until last week—manager of one of the 
most famous baseball teams in history, the 
New York Giants. He has a sharp way 
of squinting his hard blue eyes, as though 
he were looking into the sun, a gruff, ar. 
rogant way of speaking. There was only 
a touch of his hardness, his arrogance jp 
a typewritten message which Manager 
McGraw last week gave out to the Press in 
the grimy club offices of the Giants above 
Manhattan’s Polo Grounds: 

“For over two years, due to ill health, 
I have been contemplating the necessity 
of turning over the management of the 
Giants to someone else. 


“My doctor advises me, because of my 
sinus condition, that it would be inadvis- 
able to attempt any road trips with the 
club this season, so I suggested to Mr. 
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Giants’ Terry & McGraw 
Now the “boys” will be given a “break.” 


Stoneham [Giant owner] that another 
manager be appointed. . . . We therefore 
agreed on Bill Terry [Giant first baseman, 
whom Owner Stoneham last spring threat- 
ened to ‘drive out of baseball’ when he 
refused the $15,000 salary offered him] 
. . . [want it fully understood that Terry 
will have full and complete charge of the 
team and will have to assume entire re- 
sponsibility therefor. . . .” 

When Manager McGraw resigned last 


week, the Giants were eighth in the Na: - 


tional League standing, exactly where they 
had been when Manager McGraw took 
charge in the summer of 1902. They had 
finished there only once in the interim, i! 
1915. McGraw’s teams in other years had 
won ten pennants, finished second eleven 
times, third four times, fourth twice, 
fifth once. They won three World Series 
four pennants in a row from 1921 to 1924. 
Famed as a strategist, Manager McGraw 
assumed responsibility for every play. 
Once he fined a _ batter, ordered to 
bunt, for hitting a home run. He took 
pride in developing players. — Christy 
Mathewson, reputed the best pitcher 
history, was a first baseman on the Giants 
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when McGraw joined the club. McGraw 
discovered famed Frankie Frisch at Ford- 
ham, saw him become baseball’s ablest 
second baseman. He began training Right- 
fielder Melvin Ott of the present Giants 
when Ott was 16. 

Born in Truxton, N. Y. in 1873, Mc- 
Graw began to play professional baseball 
when he was 17. A year later he joined 
the famed Baltimore Orioles. Quick, small 
irascible, he played third base while the 
Orioles won three pennants. When Owner 
Andrew Freeman offered him the job of 
managing the Giants McGraw demanded 
full control. He sold half the players, 
finished second in 1903, first in 1904. . 

As McGraw grew older and fatter, he 
became more dignified. He remained irri- 
table, a harsh disciplinarian, There was 
reported to be dissension between mana- 
ger and players. First act of Manager 
Terry last week was to “give the boys a 
break.” Said he: “They won’t have to re- 
port to the park at ro in the morning or 
go to bed at any certain hour. . . . All I’m 
toask is that they play good ball. . . .” 

Tall, calm, competent, Manager Terry 
has been the Giants’ first baseman since 
1925. One of the best hitters in the 
League, he led it with an average of .401 in 
1930, barely missed doing it again last 
year. Now only 33, he had been a profes- 
sional ball-player for six years and was 
planning to retire when McGraw discov- 
ered him in 1921. He played for Toledo in 
1922, managed the team for part of the 
season of 1923. Last winter, when his 
reputed $23,000 salary was cut 40%, 
First Baseman Terry again threatened to 
retire. Manager McGraw called him “un- 
grateful.” If Manager Terry had any 
specific plans beyond “giving the boys a 
break,” he failed to divulge them last 
week. 


Who Won 


@ William Woodward’s three-year-old 
race horse Faireno: the Belmont Stakes, 
at Belmont Park, L. I.; by a length and 
a half, with Osculator second, Flag Pole 
third. 


@ Larry Gains, colored heavyweight of 
Canada, who once defeated Champion 
Max Schmeling: a ten-round bout against 
huge Primo Carnera, who outweighed him 
268 lb. to 200; before 71,000 spectators, 
in London. 

@ The New York Yankees: a ball game 
against the Philadelphia Athletics, at 
Philadelphia, 20 to 13, in which First Base- 
man Lou Gehrig of the Yankees tied the 
major league record by hitting four home 
runs* while his team broke the modern 
major league record (46) by hitting for a 
total of 50 bases. 

€ Mrs. Helen Wills Moody: the women’s 
tennis singles championship of France; 
beating Mme Renée Mathieu 7-5, 6-1, in 
the final, after Mme Mathieu had led 4-1 
in the first set; at Auteuil. 

Henri Cochet: the French men’s singles 
championship: 6-o, 6-4, 4-6, 6-3, in the 
final against George de Stefani of Italy; 
at Auteuil. 





_ *Other major league players who have made 
four home runs in a game: Bobby Lowe of 
Boston in 1894, Ed Delehanty of Philadelphia 
m 1896. A minor leaguer, Left-fielder Buzz 
Arlett of the Baltimore Orioles, hit four home 
tuns last week in a game against the Reading 
Keys which the Orioles won, 14 to 13. 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


In her biography of Owen D. Young 
(see p. 51), Authoress Ida Minerva Tar- 
bell relates how he arranged a meeting of 
John Pierpont Morgan and Belgian 
Banker Emile Francqui during the Young 
Plan conferences. Next day Banker Young 
asked the Belgian how the meeting went. 
Said M. Francqui: ‘Fine, Owen Young. I 
say wow-wow to Mr. Morgan, Mr. Mor- 
gan say wow-wow to me, and we go 
home.” 





Os 


Colyumist Sidney Skolsky of the New 
York Daily News revealed that four street- 
cars in Scranton, Pa. are painted dark 
ivory with blue trim, bear the legend “De- 
signed by Florenz Ziegfeld.” Officials of 
the railway explained that the innovation 











FLORENZ ZIEGFELD 
He glori fie d Scranton streetcars. 


grew out of a magazine article by Show- 
man Ziegfeld criticizing the, drabness of 
streetcars. Later, at a trolleyman’s con- 
ference in Manhattan Showman Ziegfeld 
was invited to submit color schemes, of 
which the ivory & blue was accepted. 


— -e 





Two famed New York underworldlings, 
Owen (“Owney”’) Madden and Charles 
(“Vannie’’) Higgins, were discovered to 
be taking flying lessons, independently of 
each other, at New York airports. Ex- 
Convict Madden, who says he is in the 
“laundry business,” has ordered an elabo- 
rately equipped biplane from his_ in- 
structor, Major Thomas Lanphier, U. S. A. 
retired, partner of Col. Lindbergh in 
Bird Aircraft Co. Rumrunner Higgins, 
who calls himself a “lobster fisherman,” 
is said to own an Ireland amphibian. 
When they arrive at Roosevelt Field for 
lessons, their first questions are: “Mad- 
den been here today?”, “Higgins around?”. 

- ; —_ 

Authorities of Brockton, Quincy and 
Lowell, Mass. refused entry to Walter L. 
Main’s circus unless it eliminated from its 


program a sideshow in which Negro Wil- 
liam Allen told how he discovered the 
body of Charles Augustus Lindbergh Jr. 
Circusman Main withdrew Negro Allen 
following his New Bedford début, which 
aroused slight interest. 


5 








Attired in rough garb Theodore Roos- 
evelt, Governor of the Philippines, 
stopped at a farm hut near the tip of 
Luzon, solicitously asked the native farm- 
wife how her hens were laying. The 
woman replied they were not laying at all, 
offered the Governor a coin worth 1o0¢ 
so that he might buy eggs in the village. 


Salvatore (“Salvy”) Spitale, engaged 
by Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh as an 
underworld go-between during the kidnap 
negotiations, was arrested in a Manhattan 
speakeasy for carrying a loaded pistol, dis- 
charged next day because he had a permit 
from a rural county. 


At Canberra, Australia, where he was 
giving joy-hops at $3, Wing-Commander 
Charles E. Kingsford-Smith learned that 
he had been knighted by George V. Cur- 
rently earning his living as a barnstormer, 
Sir Charles is believed to be in line for 
the post of Controller of Civil Aviatioa 
of Australia. 

Frank Taberski, onetime world pocket 
billiard champion, nicknamed “Iron Man” 
for his coolness in match play, found his 
Schenectady billiard parlor on fire, fainted. 





Returning from a business trip Dr. 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, president of 
the University of Chicago, received a kiss 
of welcome from his daughter Frances 
Ratcliffe, 6, who had just recovered from 
an attack of mumps. Soon President 
Hutchins, sore-jawed, sent for a physician, 
was quarantined for two weeks. 


~ . —- 


Towering several inches above him, 
Mrs. Amelia Earhart Putnam danced with 
Edward of Wales at the Derby Ball in 
Grosvenor House, London. After playing 
“Home” and “Day by Day,” the orchestra 
burst into “Tiger Rag,” a fast foxtrot, then 


stopped. Leaving the floor H. R. H. was 
heard to grumble: “We need more like 
that.”” Obediently the orchestra struck up 


again “Tiger Rag” and H. R. H. speedily 
led Mrs. Putnam back to the floor for an- 
other dance. When finally an announcer 
asked that the guests leave the ballroom 
for supper, H. R. H. remarked to his part- 
ner: “That man is horrible, isn’t he?” 


; — 


Grover Jr., 11, son of Manhattan’s one- 
time Police Commissioner Grover Aloys- 
ius (“Gardenia”) Whalen, fell from 
his bicycle, gashed his neck on a picket 
fence. 

ar 

Burglars entered the Paris home of 
James Hazen Hyde, onetime vice presi- 
dent of Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
overlooked a safe and an art collection, 
ate some asparagus. 
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Colonel’s Lady 


You could hardly see the flowers for 
the McCormicks one afternoon last week 
in Chicago’s Chester Johnson Galleries. 
The smart and art sets were gathered, 500 
strong, for a gala tea. There was Mrs. 
Edith Rockefeller McCormick, pouring, 
looking pale & wan; crippled Robert Hall 
McCormick cheerily greeting everyone 
from his wheel chair; Mr. & Mrs. 
Chauncey McCormick; Mrs. Fowler (Fifi 
Stillman) McCormick, and many another 
of the Clan McCormick. Ill abed, Harold 
McCormick sent roses. A late arrival—he 
had been to the funeral of Packer Edward 
Foster Swift (True, June 6)—was Col. 
Robert Rutherford McCormick, publisher 
of the Chicago Tribune. For him espe- 
cially this was an important event. It was 
the opening of an exhibition of 15 por- 
traits painted by his wife, Amy Irwin Mc- 
Cormick. 

Twenty years ago. when Amy McCor- 
mick was still Mrs. Edwin Shields Adams, 
wife of a broker now deceased, she sat 
down one day before an easel in the art 
class of Painter Ralph Clarkson. After a 
few hours’ diligent effort, she found Tutor 
Clarkson looking over her shoulder. “How 
long have you been studying?” asked he. 
She replied: “Since this morning.” “It 
looks it,” observed Tutor Clarkson. Last 
week Painter Clarkson went to Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick’s exhibition, found that in the 
last two decades his onetime pupil had 
learned much. She had studied under 
William Penhallow Henderson and several 
lesser teachers. When the Spanish painter 
Sorolla visited Chicago he used Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick’s easels & brushes, let her watch 
him work. But from the time she married 
Col. McCormick in 1915 (after divorcing 
Mr. Adams) until last year she had done 
no painting. 

Critics found in Mrs. McCormick’s 
portraits—with one exception all painted 
in the impressionistic vein with broad 
brush strokes, small attention to detail— 
bold, striking character studies. In her 
husband’s picture which hung above the 
fireplace she had caught his quizzical, 
domineering expression, the important 
frown he wears when “things in Washing- 
ton are going badly.” She had not at- 
tempted to flatter Actress Katharine 
Cornell, wide of mouth, heavy of eyelid. 
There were two nudes because, Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick explained, “you can’t have an 
exhibition without nudes.” Amusing was 
what the artist called her “American Prim- 
itive’—a group, done from an old photo- 
graph and much resembling a colored 
tintype, of the late whiskered Joseph 
Medill, the Colonel as a boy of 16, his 
cousins Elinor (“Sissie”) Patterson (now 
editor of the Washington Herald) and 
Joseph Medill Patterson, his late brother 
Medill. Wrote Critic C. J. Bulliet of the 
Chicago Evening Post: “. .. Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick is not bad enough for empty 
flattery. . . . Nor is she good enough to 
excite the envy and the malice of the wild, 
wanton geniuses who luxuriate like weeds 
in the field of art. . . . [Her] portraits 
are characterized by keen observation of 
personality, which she records with an 
economy of line and plane to be found 


only among the more experienced painters. 
. . . [She] is successful with her portraits 
of men. if 

Using no preliminary line drawings, 
Mrs. McCormick paints quickly. Miss 
Corne!l sat for half an hour; the picture 
was completed in 45 minutes. Col. Mc- 
Cormick posed in aviation togs after he 
alighted from his airplane one day at 
Wheaton, Ill. Mrs. McCormick has two 


studios, one in town, one in the country. 
Long before anyone was aware of her 
ability as an artist, Mrs. McCormick was 
recognized as an experienced horsewoman. 
She is a Master of Hounds (the Du Page 
Hunt near her place at Wheaton), rides 





0 


“AMERICAN PRIMITIVE’™* 


Clan McCormick turned out to have a 


look. 


every day. In winter she and the Colonel 
go to Aiken where she hunts, he plays 
polo. Interested in other art work than 
her own, she has in her Chicago town 
house what is considered one of the finest 
collections of Moderns in the U. S. 
a eas 

Sidewalks of Greenwich Village 

Art paid its rent last week. While a 
London art dealer was refusing $10.500 
for a Rembrandt and a New York dealer 
was taking $20,000 for a Picasso, nearly 
400 painters in Manhattan’s Greenwich 
Village at the foot of Fifth Avenue, stood 
their paintings on the sidewalk and sold 
1,700 of them in nine days for over $9,700, 
plus groceries, dental work, shaves, baby 
shoes. The dealer took a commission on 
the Picasso, but the $9,700 went direct 
from manufacturer to consumer. 

Vernon Carroll Porter, a commercial 
artist free-lancing for the past several 
years, had an idea two months ago: to 
set up an open-air market for painting in 
Washington Square (Time, May 2). He 
routed out artists, interviewed house- 
owners along Washington Square. Single- 
handed he met and was set back by Park 
Commissioner Walter R. Herrick who 
quoted the City Charter: “It shall not be 
lawful to grant, use or occupy for the 











*From the left (standing): Elinor Patterson, 


Medill McCormick. Seated: Robert Rutherford 
McCormick, Grandfather Joseph Medill, Joseph 
Medill Patterson. 
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purposes of a public fair or exhibition 
any portion of any park, square or public 
place.” Unable to dislodge Commissioner 
Herrick from the City Charter, Mr. Por. 
ter appealed instead to Police Commis. 
sioner Edward P. Mulrooney who 
promptly allowed “the public fair or ex. 
hibition,” but not in the Park, Mr. Por. 
ter led his swarming artists across the 
street to the sidewalks facing the Park 

The pictures hanging last week on the 
fence palings, the artists gloating over 
them, were a telescoped tour of nowa. 
days Greenwich Village. Present were 
the professional eccentrics, mysteriously 
perennial, offering for sale pictures of 
pop-eyed Frankensteins coming out of 
green mists after white-robed young lh. 
dies at confirmation class. Present too 
were the unconscious eccentrics, formid. 
ably sincere and industrious, with their 
paintings of “The Spirit of St. Louis” fly. 
ing upside down over one smeared yellow 
wave. Present were all the photograph re- 
touchers, family sketchers and advertis- 
ing artists out of work, anybody with a 
couple of pictures and the nerve to stand 
on the sidewalk in front of them. Present 
were Sponsors John Sloan and Tony Sarg, 
prosperous relics of Greenwich Village in 
its famed days. Present were thousands 
of customers. Present also were a few 
able painters, selling good pictures for as 
little as $5 each. 

Noted among the exhibitors was the 
comparative absence of corduroy pants 
and gypsy costumes. Most of the artists 
wore business suits, resembled salesmen 
or master plumbers, were willing & able 
to haggle over prices. Artist Porter sold 
his own pictures for $125, paid his back 
rent. Most of the pictures had their 
prices conspicuously tagged.* 

So much life & color in Greenwich Vil- 
lage took observers back to ro12 (the 
date usually fixed for the U. S. intellec- 
tual renaissance). Soon after that date 
Poetess Edna St. Vincent Millay (Bois- 
sevain) acted in Dramatist Eugene Glad- 
stone O’Neill’s plays, and Cinemactress 
Ann Harding was an extra with the 
Provincetown Players. Then young radi- 
cals, most of them in their late 
founded Others and The Masses (Max 
Eastman, Alfred Kreymborg, John Reed, 
Floyd Dell). Good artists were less im- 
portant than good talkers. Some of the 
good talkers died, some became success- 
ful. 

Some still live in Greenwich Village: 
Novelists Maxwell (‘Bogie’) Boden- 
heim+ & Harry Hibbard Kemp, Publish- 
ers Charles & Albert Boni, Louise Bryant 
(Anarchist John Reed’s relict), Province- 
town Director James Light, New Masses 
Editor Michael Gold, Critic Kenneth 
Burke, Restaurateurs Sam Schwartz & 
Romany Marie, Suffraget Katherine Susan 
Anthony, Painters Maurice Becker, Wil 
liam Zorach, John Sloan. 


20'¢ 
OY 


*This innovation was copied at once by up 
town galleries which last week presented selec- 
tions of well-known painters’ work, some at the 
unusual fixed price of $100. And in Westport, 
Conn., other artists opened a roadside market 
for their pictures. 

[Villager Bodenheim last week badly scalded 
his right foot while on a camping party in Rock- 
land County, N. Y. Scaldee Bodenheim said 
that he stepped out of his tent and into a pat 
of hot water. Nyack police said that he was 
dancing in the moonlight when he stepped into 
a pot of hot bean soup. 
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Political Doctor 

A physician's public service may be re- 
warded by glory (viz. Lord Dawson of 
Penn, personal physician to King George 
and the Prince of Wales), fun (viz. the 
late Brigadier-General Charles E. Sawyer, 
President Harding’s physician), power 
(vic, Surgeon William Schroeder Jr., head 
of New York City’s Sanitary Commission, 
who orders Mayor James John Walker's 
frequent health excursions). Or, as Mayor 
Walker’s brother Dr. William Henry 
Walker last week disclosed, a dilizent doc- 
tor may derive more negotiable pro-.t from 
his political contacts. During the past five 
years Dr. Walker has banked alone or in 
joint account with others $431,258.92. 
Officially the Walker methods were new to 
the American Medical Association and the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, 
organizations which are striving mightily 
to keep doctors from poverty. Dr. Walk- 
er, a corpulent, quiet contrast to h’s slim, 
glib brother, made his explanations to 
Judge Samuel Seabury, inquisitor of the 
Scandals of New York (see p. 13). 

Dr. William Henry Walker, the Mayor’s 
older brother, was graduated from George- 
town University Medical School (Wash- 
ington) in 1902. In 1914 he began to 
specialize in workmen’s compensation 
cases, usually representing employers and 
insurance companies. 

Currently he is employed by the New 
York City Department of Education. For 
$6,500 a year he gives physical examina- 
tions to teachers and other employes. This 
work requires comparatively little time. 
He also acts as medical examiner for the 
New York City Employees’ Retirement 
System, at $25 for each of 18 to 20 meet- 
ings a year. Another sideline: The Mad- 
ison Square Garden Club and Curley’s 
Wrestling Club pay him $50 every time he 
examines boxers and wrestlers for physical 
fitness before bouts. 


The bulk of Dr. Walker’s time and 
energy has gone to his big workmen’s 


compensation practice. Employers must 
protect their employes against injury, a 
necessity which gives employment to 
specialists like Dr. Walker. Testified he: 
“When there was work going on, why I 
saw the claim men.” Dr. Walker hired 
doctors and nurses to tend this vast, per- 
sonally solicited industrial accident prac- 
tice. Cases which his hirelings could not 
handle he farmed out to other doctors in 
industrial work. 

Those doctors, in turn, referred to busi- 
ness-like Dr. Walker a profitable part of 
their own practice. Among his chief 
clients for this referred work have been 
lour doctors to whom Mayor Walker's 
oficial subordinates send most of the 
City’s injured employes: Thomas Joseph 
Grant O’Mara, 60; Harris Feinberg, 35; 
Alfred Bartholomew Cassasa, 37; Edward 
Lizarian Brennan, 32. With Drs. Cassasa 
and Feinberg Dr. Walker maintained joint 
offices, with Drs. Feinberg and Brennan 
joint bank accounts. 

_ The accident work of the four city phy- 
sicians was tremendous. Morris L. Strauss, 
assistant corporation counsel in charge of 
the City Workmen’s Compensation Bu- 
teau, who designated the four, generally 


accepted their bills without question. The 
doctors themselves remarkably often did 
not know for what they were charging. 

Dr. Feinberg, for example, charged $47 
for four x-rays of a workman’s hand, and 
nine office calls “for repair of wounds.” 
The man had an injured right toe. 

Dr. Cassasa once charged for “strapping 
a foot” of an employe who had hurt his 
left thumb. 

Another employe cut a finger of his 
right hand. The bill to the city was $55— 
for 15 visits at $2 each and $25 for a 
sacroiliac support. 

For such services from the beginning of 
1929 to Jan. 31, 1932, New York City paid 
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Wide World 
Dr. WILLIAM HENRY WALKER 





His brother’s subordinates sent him lots of 
business. 


Dr. Cassasa $59,169.75, Dr. Brennan $33,- 
609.90, Dr. Feinberg Dr. O’- 
Mara $66.658.65—a total of $216,001.55. 
Often—Inquisitor Seabury demonstrated 
—as soon as they received checks from 
the city, they sent checks for exactly half 
the amounts to Mayor James John 
Walker’s busy brother Dr. William Henry 
Walker. 


$56.563.25, 


Suicide Time 

June 11, analysts have found, is the 
most common date for suicides. Tuesday 
is the most common day of the week; 
11:00 a.m. the most common hour. This 
year there is no fatal conjunction: June 11 
is a Saturday.* But surveyors of the civi- 
lized scene (primitive people rarely, 
animals never kill themselves wantonly) 
view with alarm a rising tide of self- 
murder. 

Statistics on suicide are, from the 
nature of the deed, never complete. Fear 
of God and the insurance companies, de- 
sire for burial in hallowed ground and 
insurance payments to heirs, constrain 
many a suicide to disguise his act. Com- 
monest. disguise is to “fall” or “jump” 
from a high place, an act for which the 





*Last time June rr fell on Tuesday was 1929, 
next will be in 1935. 


New York Times has suggested the am- 
biguous, legally safe portmanteau word 
“flump” (TIME, Sept. 7}. 

Before he sailed from Montreal last 
week for an inspection of Europe’s cancer 
situation, Dr. Frederick Ludwig Hoffman, 
Prudential Insurance Co.’s peripatetic 
consultant, prepared for The Spectator 
(insurance weekly) an analysis of the 
acknowledged U. S. suicides of 1931. 

In large U. S. cities last year 6,725 did 
away with themselves, a ratio of 20.5 per 
100,000 of urban population. Dr. Hoffman 
figures “not less than 20,000” suicides in 
the entire country.* The only times that 
the 20.5 ratio has been exceeded were 1908 
(21.5), 1914 (20.9), 1915 (20.8). The 
lowest rate since 1900 was 12.3 in 1920. 

Madison, Wis. last year had the highest 
rate which Dr. Hoffman could recognize— 
44.8 per 100,000. Next were Sacramento 
(44.3), San Diego (44), Cedar Rapids 
(41.8). 

For great U. S. communities: 


Rate ( per 


Suicides 100,000) 


NESE os cca Oceuaene 401 15.3 
Manhattan & Bronx.... 889 28.3 
COS. 6 ccvaeecaded 618 17.9 
ra ae 300 18.3 
Se ere ae 345 26.2 
Philadelphia .......... 330 16.8 
Canadians, more rural than U. S. resi- 


dents, are less self-destructive. Average 
rate for the Dominion’s large cities was 
14.9 per 100,000. But Victoria last year 


rated 20.8, Saskatoon 22.3, Vancouver 
23.0. 

Vienna is the most suicidal city on 
earth—58 per 100,000 (1930 figures). 


Next rank Hamburg 51.1, Shanghai (for- 
eign settlement) 46.6, Berlin 42.2, Brus- 

40.9, Havana 38.3, Budapest 35.7, 
Leningrad 35.3, Warsaw 31. 

Four times as many men as women 
commit suicide, except in Spain where the 
ratio is three men to one woman. In Spain 
more married men than bachelors kill 
themselves. Elsewhere the bachelors are 
more often self-destructive. Frenchmen 
and Italians are less suicidal than Nor- 
wegians, Swedes or Germans. 

Dr. Louis Israel Dub!in of Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. finds that thin men are 
more inclined to suicide than normally 
built men, fat men more than thin ones. 

In England and Wales, where suicides’ 
occupations are registered, analysis indi- 
cates that hotel and pub keepers are most 
susceptible to suicide. Next come chem- 
ists, druggists, lawyers, doctors, insurance 
solicitors, shopkeepers. Least susceptible 
are locomotive engineers, clergymen, rail- 
way guards, insurance office workers, 
printers, iron workers. 

The average woman’s greatest tendency 
to suicide comes, if lives so long, 
between 80 and 84. Other bad periods: 
20 to 30, 50 to 54. The average man’s 
comes between 65 and 69. 

Methods. Japanese suicides gouge their 
bellies (hara-kiri) or hang or drown them- 
selves. Roman officers used to place the 
haft of their swords on the ground and 
fall upon the upturned point. Gaius 
Petronius cut his wrists before company. 
Nero’s other exquisites got into warm 
baths before they cut theirs. The warm 
water was to prevent the final chill of 
ceath. The Greeks drank hemlock. Chinese 


sels 


she 


*There were close to 12,000 murders, 
motor car accidents. 


35,000 
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spite their neighbors by drowning them- 
selves in the neighbors’ wells. Other 
Chinese methods: over-smoking opium, 
sucking in a sheet of gold leaf to clog the 
windpipe. 

Modern methods listed by psychiatrists 
of Johns Hopkins and the University of 
Pennsylvania, who are currently studying 
suicide problems, include hanging, drown- 
ing, inhaling gas, jumping from high 
places, cutting throat or wrists, piercing 
heart, shooting, poisoning. Doctors and 
chemists prefer poisons, policemen and 
soldiers firearms. Inhaling the carbon 
monoxide from a running motor’s exhaust 
is an increasingly frequent method. 

Women usually primp themselves for 
death, men rarely. Jews are less self- 
destructive than Roman Catholics; Roman 
Catholics less so than Protestants. 


Example. One suicide stimulates an- 
other, say students of the matter. Com- 
ments Dr. Hoffman: “. . . The suicide of 
Mr. Eastman in Rochester, N. Y. was fol- 
lowed soon after by the suicide of a 
banker in Kentucky. No one can tell how 
much the increase in the Rochester suicide 
rate last year influenced Mr. Eastman 
to end his own life, the Rochester rate 
having increased from 15.5 in 1930 to 
20.2 in 1931.” 

Causes. At the American Psychiatric 
meeting in Philadelphia last week Dr. 
Gregory Zilboorg, member of the brief 
Kerensky Government of Russia, asserted 
that a “death drive” exists in many “if 
not a majority” of normal individuals. 
There “must be something about those 
individuals (within them) that leads them 
to solve their problems by means of self- 
inflicted death—something besides despair, 
financial straits, failing health. . . .” The 
“death drive,” as he interprets it, is very 
often the result of an unconscious desire 
to punish oneself severely. 

Professor Edward Adam _ Strecker 
(neuropsychiatry) of Jefferson Medical 
College and Dr. Edward D. Hoedemaker 
examine the attempted suicides taken 
to Philadelphia General Hospital. They 
find that many patients were clear- 
minded and philosophical in their efforts 
to end life. George Eastman was an ex- 
ample of an indubitably level-headed sui- 
cide. Long-standing poverty is seldom a 
cause. When a very poor person kills him- 
self, vice, crime or love are involved. 

Dr. Ruth Eldred Fairbank of Johns 
Hopkins studied 100 would-be suicides, 
and the stupendous medical literature 
on the subject. A feeling of failure or 
frustration motivated most of these cases. 
Impulsive panic sends many toward death. 
Warning signals are: “I am an empty 
shell,” “I am guilty,” “I am afraid of 
going crazy,” “There is no hope for me,” 
“It’s no use going on.” Stubborn per- 
sonalities, who lack plasticity in their 
make-up, are susceptible to suicidal ideas. 
Suicide is apt to reduce the resistance to 
suicide among survivors or descendants. 

Presidential elections, threat of war, 
champion contests in major athletics, any 
widespread cause of public excitement 
produces a falling off in the number of 
suicides. 

Prevention. “The only possible cure of 
suicide is prevention,” advises Dr. Fair- 
bank. “A suicidal patient must never be 
left alone.” One attempt at suicide or 
frequent talk of suicide is usually fol- 





lowed by suicidal effort. In hospitals the 
‘“plungers are especially difficult to take 
care of.” 

“The suicide evil is the most sinister 
specter of our national life, next to mur- 
der, which marks the U. S. as the most 
murderous nation on the face of the 
globe,” wrote Consulting Statistician Dr. 
Hoffman for this week’s Spectator. “There 
is the most urgent need for the organiza- 
tion of a national society for the study 
and prevention of suicide based on sound 
principles of voluntary service to render 
aid and advice to those in desperate need.” 

London’s Anti-Suicide Bureau, founded 
1906, is the prototype of the organizations 
which Dr. Hoffman wishes reproduced in 
the U. S. Vienna has an Advisory Centre 
for Those Weary of Life. Berlin has a 
Suicide’s Aid Society. Odessa—boldly dis- 
regarding the imitativeness of would-be 
suicides—has an anti-suicide museum 
filled with knives, poison bottles, contrap- 
tions and death notes left by thorough- 
going suicides. The museum also contains 
== | 

















© Keystone 


PRUDENTIAL’S HOFFMAN 
- . . Spied a specter. 
grateful letters from those who have been 
guarded or dissuaded from death. 


When Dr. Hoffman deplores the lack of 
an anti-suicide agency in the U. S., he ig- 


nores (because he thinks it ‘poorly 
equipped”) the National Save-a-Life 
League, founded 1907 by Dr. Harry 


Marsh Warren (Time, Dec. 7). Dr. War- 
ren and his aides let soul-laden people 
(2,240 last year, 1,355 so far this year) 
talk themselves out. Clients include 
“businessmen, doctors, lawyers, judges, 
ministers, college students, unfortunate 
girls, wealthy men and women, actors, 
editors, bankers, executives of large con- 
cerns, society women and club men.” 

With disbursements of only $36,326.46 
(last year) the Save-a-Life League gives 
money to the indigent, gets employment 
for some, gives luncheon tickets “to un- 
employed, respectable, middle-aged 
women, unaccustomed to asking for aid,” 
lodges men at the Salvorium (its rest home 
at Hastings-on-Hudson). Said Dr. War- 
ren last week as morbid June 11 ap- 
proached: “We pray with them when 
they come, and we give them a Bible when 
they go.” 
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Soggy Metals 


Solid metals are porous and, as every 
chemistry student learns, absorb gases. 
Metals also absorb oils. a recent observa. 
tion. The implications of this for lubrica. 
tion were last week unfolded to the Amer. 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers by 
Leon Cammen and William Francis Parish, 
Manhattan consulting engineer. They 
sopped oil on a centrifuge invented by 
Elmer Ambrose Sperry (gyroscopes). No 
matter how many times they wiped the 
speeding whirligig dry, more oil appeared 
These emerging layers of oil are the true 
lubricators, declare Messrs. Cammen & 
Parish. For each metal there seems to be 
a particular oil. 
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Gun Kick Compensator 

Police and militia in New York City 
last week took steps to overcome the 
mechanical fallibility of their marksman- 
ship with submachine guns. The U, S. 
Navy already has done so. 

When small arms—revolvers, pistols, 
shotguns, rifles, machine guns—are fired, 
the recoil of the explosion throws the 
weapon’s muzzle upward. To overcome 
this upthrust, Lieut. Richard M. Cutts Jr, 
U.S. M. C., devised a simple compensator 
It consists of a 2-in. tube screwed to the 
muzzle. Top of the tube carries three 
holes through which the gas of explosion 
escapes without jolting the aim off the 
target, without affecting the bullet’s speed 
or trajectory. 


A 
——o>— 


Libido, Liberty & Lenses 


John E. Mellish, 46, is a person of im- 
portance to U. S. astronomy. He is a 
grinder of telescope lenses, which he, with 
infinite pains and patience, can polish to 
within one one-millionth of an inch of per- 
fection. Last week, and every week-day 
for the past nine months—hour after hour 
—he has worked under the surveillance of 
the Kane County, IIl. sheriff. 

John E. Mellish 17 years ago read an 
advertisement in a Chicago newspaper: 
“Wanted—A perfect husband, one who 
wants the happiness not of a day, but of 
a lifetime; who would receive the fullest 
pleasure in staying home at night talking 
to me and would be just as wrapped up in 
me as in his work. Jessie Wood, Glencoe, 
Ill.” 

Jessie Wood chose Lens-Grinder Mel- 
lish from among scores of applicants. She 
subsequently bore eleven children, nine 
living. Astronomer Edwin Brant Frost 
and Mrs. Frost were Mrs. Mellish’s first 
accoucheurs when her time came at the 
Yerkes Observatory at Williams Bay, 
Wis. 

Last year Mrs. Mellish caught her hus- 
band with a 15-year-old girl in his lens 
grinding shop. Mrs Mellish had him at 
rested. Last week Professor Frost was 
trying to get him free. But Lens-Grinder 
Mellish objected. Liberty and libido were 
inconsequential to him. In jail or outside 
he wanted to go on grinding lenses. 
transgressed Society’s laws,” said he. 
must do penance.” 
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HE man who 
keeps the closest track of all 
his hauling costs—fuel, truck main- 


, . ‘ Cord —they pile up more mileage at 
tenance, tire replacements — is an in- © 


evitable user of Goodyear All-Weather lower cost per ton mile and per 
Balloon Truck Tires. tire mile. 
Because Goodyear Balloon Tires are These are not advertising claims. 


built to carry the load more reliably — They are facts from the records of sue- 


4 o > ire lave . ° 

with greater freedom from tire de lays cessful haulers who began their present- 

and troubles—they cost less to use. ‘ . - 
day lower-cost hauling with Goodyear 

Because Goodyear Balloon Tires have Balloons—priced no higher than 

the world-famous All-Weather Tread for standard truck tires. 


go-ahead traction in any 





Lower-cost equipment, too, 


RENE IN« 


going—they deliver the load 


Goodyear invites ‘ = . i 
you to hear the are Goodyear K-Rims — easier 
at lower cost. Revelers Quartet, 


Goodyear Concert- spate 1 sto 
--eenang erent to operate, with their open 


and a feature guest 
Because Goodyear Balloon artist every Wednes- valve stem slot and new type 
‘ day night, over 
N.B.C. Red Network, 
WEAF and Asso- 
ciated Stations 


Tires are bodied with extra- split base; safer in service; 





elastic, extra-strong Supertwist interchangeable mounting. 
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Copyright 1932, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. , Inc 


ON YOUR NEW TRUCKS SPECIFY GOODYEAR BALLOON TIRES 
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MILESTONES 


—— 


Born. To Dolores Costello & John 
Barrymore, actors; a first son (second 
child); in Los Angeles. Name: John II. 
weight: 6 Ib. 10 oz. 

Engaged. Joy Ivey Dickerman, daugh- 
ter of President William Carter Dicker- 
man of American Locomotive Co.; and 
Orson Luer St. John, son of former Presi- 
dent Gamaliel St. John of New York 
Steam Corp. 

Engaged. Gerard Swope Jr., son of the 
president of General Electric Co.; and 
Marjorie Lincoln Park, daughter of Presi- 
dent Franklin Atwood Park of Safe De- 
posit Co. of New York and vice president 
of Singer Sewing Machine Co. 


_— 


Married. Selena Royle, daughter ot 
Playwright Edwin Milton Royle, actress 
(Peer Gynt, her father’s Launcelot & 
Elaine); and Earle Larimore, Theatre 
Guild actor (Mourning Becomes Electra) ; 
in Manhattan. 

Sued. Helen Hayes MacArthur, actress 
(The Good Fairy), wife of Playwright 
Charles MacArthur (The Front Page, 
Lulu Belle); by Playwright MacArthur’s 
first wife, Carol Frink MacArthur, cinema 
critic of the Chicago Herald & Examiner ; 
for $100,000. Charge: alienation of Play- 
wright MacArthur’s affections. 


Died. Alexander Melville Dollar, 52, 
eldest son of the late Shipping Tycoon 
Robert Dollar, head of his own Canadian- 
American Shipping Co., onetime president 
of Canadian Chamber of Commerce; of 
heart disease, like his father (Time, May 
23); in Vancouver. For many years he 
represented the Dollar interests in Canada, 
resigned from his father’s company in 
1922 to branch out for himself. Able 
brother Robert Stanley has long headed 
Dollar Lines, was last week elected presi- 
dent of reorganized U. S. Lines (see p. 46). 


Died. Benjamin Schlesinger, 55, foun- 
der-president of potent International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers Union; of tuber- 
culosis; in Colorado Springs, Colo. Lean, 
rangy, bitterly intense, Founder Schlesin- 
ger was regarded as one of Labor's ablest 
leaders, his union as one of the strongest 
in the U. S. 

Died. Hugh Chalmers, 58, oldtime 
motormaker, onetime president of Chal- 
mers Motor Co. (merged with Chrysler) 
and Chalkis Manufacturing Co. (anti- 
aircraft guns); of pneumonia; in Beacon, 
N. Y. 

Pa eee 

Died. James Abercrombie Burden, 61, 
sportsman, longtime president of Burden 
Iron Co.; of an embolism; in Syosset, 
L. I. On his estate stayed Edward of 
Wales in 1924. 


icc 

Died. Rev. Dr. Henry Chapman Swear- 
ingen, 63, of St. Paul, onetime moderator 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly; of 
heart disease; aboard a train near Hast- 





ings, Neb. As a result of the Modernist- 
Fundamentalist controversy, he was ap- 
pointed chairman of a special commission 
of 15 in 1925 “to study the causes of un- 
rest in the denomination.” Later he headed 
a commission investigating marriage, 
divorce and remarriage. 


—— 


Died. Oscar King Davis, 66, oldtime 
war correspondent, secretary of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council; of heart 
disease; in Bronxville, N. Y. Trained 
under the late, great Charles Anderson 
Dana of the New York Sun, he scooped 
the capture of Guam from a Spanish com- 
mander who thought the U. S. ships were 
firing a salute. He covered the looting of 
Peking in the Boxer Rebellion, wrote the 
first eye-witness report of Japan’s victory 
over Russia at the Yalu, was caught i 
Berlin when the U. S. entered the War. 
An able political observer, Correspondent 
Davis was publicity director of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s 1912 Bull Moose campaign. 


o~ 


Died. Sir Dorabji Jamsetji Tata, 72, 
Indian industrial & utility tycoon, board 
chairman of Tata Companies of Bombay; 
in Bad Kissingen, Germany. Educated at 
Cambridge, he built the textile, steel and 
hydroelectric interests of his father into 
India’s largest industrial organization. 
Though irked by publicity, he habitually 
traveled with five servants, lived in legen- 
dary splendor. Westernized in everything 
but religion (he was a fire-worshipping 
Parsee), he endowed the Indian Institute 
of Science (research) founded by his 
father, recently established a trust of 
£2,250,000 for public purposes. 


Died. Willard Duncan Vandiver, 78, 
onetime Congressman from the 14th Mis- 
souri District (1897-1905), reputed origi- 
nator of his State’s “Show Me” slogan; of 
pneumonia following an appendectomy; 
in Columbia, Mo. Banquet guests of Phil- 
adelphia’s Five O’Clock CJub once in 1899, 
Col. Vandiver and Governor Hull of Iowa 
discovered they had no dress suits, agreed 
to attend as they were. But Governor Hull 
surreptitiously rented an ill-fitting outfit, 
later eulogized the city and its tailors who, 
he said, made him a dress suit in 15 min- 
utes. Wrathful at being made conspicuous, 
Col. Vandiver roundly abused Philadel- 
phia, turned savagely on his fellow 
speaker: “His talk about your hospitality 
and enterprise palls on me. . I do not 
believe you have either. He wants another 
feed. . . . I come from a State that raises 
corn and cotton and cockleburrs and Dem- 
ocrats, and frothy eloquence neither con- 
vinces nor satisfies me. I’m from Missouri 
and you've got to show me!’’* 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, believing the 
phrase older than Col. Vandiver, gives other 
versions. One of Col. A. W. Doniphan’s men in 
his Mexican expedition (1847) “on hearing some 
of the tall stories then told... by muleteers 
and bullwhackers . . . said, ‘I’m from Missouri 
and you'll have to show me that.’” A “Forty- 
Niner” who, “on hearing the seductive pros 
pectus of a manipulator of a brace game in a 
mining camp gambling hell, said, ‘Show me! 
I'm from Missouri.’ ” 
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Shortest Route 
Coast to Coast 


Cool 
Quick 


Clean 


For Reservations: Call Penna. 
R. R., Postal Telegraph, Grey- 
hound Bus, Travel Bureaus, 
Hotel Porters, nearest T.W.A. 
office, or write T.W.A., 923 


Graybar Bidg., N. Y. City. 


Passengers 
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Express 


NEW YORK 
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VOLGA 


4 days cruising the longest 
river in Europe; and 12 days 
visiting mighty citiesin the 
SOVIET UNION 


You are welcome to visit the gigan- 
tic new projects and awakening life 
that are transforming a land in the 
forefront of world discussion. Lenin- 
grad. . . city of science, labor, foreign 
trade, and beautiful palaces. Moscow 

. . center of social planning, building, 


communal life and new factories. 
Nizhni Novgorod maintaining 


the largest automobile factory in the 


U.S. S$. R. The Volga . . . rippling 


past ancient cities, quaint villages, and | 


national cultures. Stalingrad . . 
with its colossal tractor factory . 
and then return by rail to Moscow. 


This Tour ‘160 
16 Days 


Price covers travel in the Soviet Union, in- 
cluding first class hotels, all meals, railroad and 
sleeper, river steamer, autos, guides, interpret- 
ers, theatre tickets and visa. 


Other unusual tours: Ukraine Tour, 10 days, 
$110up. Dnieper River Tour, 14 days, $140 
up; Industrial Tours, 25-32 days, $375 up; 
tours to Turkestan; Round the World in 60 
Days . . . leave Chicago July 6. 


Travel in the 


SOVIET UNION 


Write for Booklet No. T6. INTOURIST, Inc., 


Price does not | 
include round trip passage to the Soviet Union. | 





U. S. Representative of the State Travel Bureau | 
of the U. S. S. R. 261 Fifth Ave., New York; 


110 Boylston St., Boston; 304 N. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago; 756 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 
Or see your own travel agent. 
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Term’s End 


The windup of the school and college 
year was signalized last week as follows: 
@ Patrick Cardinal Hayes distributed 
diplomas to the 31 graduates of Good 
Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y. 
Counseled he: “I hope there is no girl here 
who has the thought in her mind or heart 
of Hollywood.” 

@ At the University of Pittsburgh, 300 


fortnight by a new regulation forbidding 
ensigns (after 1933) to marry within two 
years of graduation. Missouri’s Represen- 
tative John Joseph Cochran last week jn- 
troduced a bill in the House to remove this 
restriction. After graduation last week, 
26 nuptials were celebrated. Last year 
there were 22. Possibly because An- 
napolis graduates are younger than col- 
lege graduates, more than half of those 

















Wide World 


Navy’s CLASS OF 1932 


The 421 caps (old ones) are souvenirs for visitors. 


students signed a petition protesting, on 
the grounds of “militarism,” the selec- 
tion of General Douglas MacArthur, U. S. 
Army Chief of Staff, as commencement 
speaker. Said Chancellor John Gabbert 
Bowman: “Nonsense ... unpatriotic... 
a disgrace. as 

@ Thomas E. Armstrong, Harvard crew 
captain, was arrested for drunkenness. 
@ Secretary of the Navy Charles Francis 
Adams presented cups, swords and other 
awards to the midshipmen at U. S. Naval 
Academy after the final dress parade. To 
the graduating class next day he said: 
“The navy with the greatest number of 
those who can secure [the best spirit] 
. . . who can also think, will win wars.” 
Then came one of June Week’s most nota- 
ble features. The band played “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” Several thousand 
friends and relations stood poised. Into 
the air went the 421 white caps of the 
graduates. Visitors scrambled for the 
caps—most of them old ones the mid- 
shipmen no longer want—traditional sou- 
venirs. 

Other doings at Annapolis during June 
Week include the annual “Ring Dance” 
of the second class, and presentation of a 
U. S. flag to the commander of the com- 
pany winning regimental honors. In years 
gone by, the Ring Dance (christening of 
class rings) and the flag presentation (by 
a girl chosen by the commander) in- 
cluded kissing. Last year kisses were abol- 
ished as not “conducive to dignity.” June 
Week weddings were also ruled out last 


who marry at once take older brides. Of 
the dozen girls espoused in June Week 
1930, ten were their husband’s seniors. 


¢ 








Kudos 
Allegheny College (Meadville, Pa.) 


Ezra Squier Tipple, honorary president 

Gh. BPROW. TIMIVETOINY.. 6 0c kccccscdes L.H.D. 
Andrew Wells Robertson, board chair- 

man, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 


ON. & eS eae er LL.D. 
Herbert Welch, Methodist Bishop of 
POOR AOR cbncas duescdessar LL.D, 


Central College (Fayette, Mo.) 
George A. Radford, St. Louis banker. .LL.D 
George Baker Longan, publisher of 
the Kansas City Star.......... LL.D. 
Denison University (Granville, Ohio) 
Homer Price Rainey, president of 
Bucknell 


Drake University (Des Moines, Iowa) 

Kent Cooper, general manager of Asso- 
RE THE fh niccvwr ris anvasecnas LL.D. 

Merlin Hall Aylesworth, president of 
National Broadcasting Co.......... LL.D. 

Georgetown University (Washington, 

D.C.) 

Justice Jesse Corcoran Adkins, Asso- 
ciate Justice of the District of Col- 
umbia Supreme Court............- LL.D. 


Knox College (Galesburg, III.) 

Mrs. Henry Thomas (Ella McBride) 
Rainey, wife of the Democratic 
leader in the House of Representatives.LL.D. 

Miss R. Louise Fitch, dean of women, 
ee 

Miss Caroline Palmer, dean of women, 
Biblical Seminary, Manhattan..... Litt.D. 


New York University 


Florence Ellinwood Allen, Ohio Su- 


preme Court judge......... LLB, 





ee en eee LL.D. 
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OR WEEKS our Human- 
Nature-Observation-De- 
partment has been study- 
ing women. Professionally—not 
just on account of spring. 
He notes that they almost 
never fish Their Men 
coats when 


for mink 
their men are too 
tired, too distracted, too full of 
food, shaving, too grouchy, 
too worried. Or that, if they do, 
no mink coats change hands. 
Good moods, he says, make 
good buyers. Ergo, he says, good 
salesmen make good moods. 
Every victim of every sale 
seems to have a certain mood 
which is the Achilles’ heel of his 
determination to spend nothing 


for anything. Such moods are 


°C ayjolers 


hard to create. The most recep- 
tive buying-mood is a bright, 
somewhat philosophical mood in 
which the logical new wants of a 
rich urbane life are cheerful ex- 
pectations—not sudden jolts. 
The New Yorker, 
of 52,creates that mood in 118,000 
New-York-minded minds, 55,000 
of them in New York, 63,000 else- 


waiter- 


each week 


where. It is a benign, 
take-the-order frame of mind. 
The New Yorker, if you have 
noticed, is almost never read in 
that gassy state known as Sun- 
day morning. The New Yorker 
creates a mood in which the pleas- 
ures of an active and well-rounded 
life exercise a relaxing influence 


on the drawstring of the purse. 





So if you have a Message to 
118,000 extra-spending-money 
people, do not speak it grimly, 
dourly—expecting it to start a 
rush your way. Let your uncom- 
mon product be itself, slide eas- 
ily and welcome into the mood 
the paper creates—more com- 
pletely than any other good 
paper we know. 

Makers of uncommon things, 
who have not shown them in 
The New Yorker, have 
how subtly and surely the mood 


no idea 


of welcome spreads over adver- 
tisements in the paper. 

But regular New Yorker ad- 
vertisers have a very clear idea 
of this very hard-to-describe ad- 
vantage. 
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ANNOUNCING THE NEW 


GEORGIC 


WORLD'S LARGEST CABIN LINER 





Sister ship of the world’s 


most popular Cabin liner 


the BRITANNIC 


Luxury, beauty, smartness, modernity — 
an assured success before she starts! 
Why? Because she’s the sister ship of 
the great motor liner Britannic, the most 
popular Cabin liner in the world. 

A sister ship, yes! But even finer, we 
think, than the Britannic. Months of study, 
months of craftsmanship, have gone to 
make her White Star's supreme contri- 


bution to the art of gracious living at sea. 


We're tremendously proud of the new 
Georgic—but yours is the credit forher— 


28,274 of you who have chosen to travel 


on the Britannic in less than two years. | 


MAIDEN VOYAGE to EUROPE 
J U LY OTH LATER SAILINGS 
AUG. 13th; SEPT. 10th 
In regular service with Britannic, Adriatic, 
and Baltic, to Galway, Cobh and Liver- 


pool—Cabin, Tourist and Third Class— 


at 1932's low fares. 


MINIMUM RATES 


CABIN TOURIST THIRD CLASS 
One Round One Round One Round 
Way Trip Way Trip Way Trip 


$134 $254.60 $94.50 $167 $69.50 $123 


Apply to your local agent, the travel authority in 


your community, or fo 


WHITE STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway, New York; 180 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; 687 Market St., San Francisco. Other 
offices in principal cities. Agents everywhere. 














Marshall Stewart Brown, senior pro- 
fessor of New York University, dean 


of faculties since 1917.....+<ces.> Litt.D. 


Thomas Sovereign Gates, president of 


the University of Pennsylvania...... LL.D. 


Martin Thomas Manton, senior judge 


of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals. LL.D. 


Ogden Livingston Mills, Secretary of 


NS eee ee eee LL.D. 


Cuthbert Winfred Pound, Chief Judge 


of the New York Court of Appeals. .LL.D. 


Rev. Dr. Ralph Washington Sockman 
of the Madison Avenue Methodist 


Ee. ee re ie D.D. 


Isaac Newton Phelps Stokes, architect, 


historian of Manhattan Island....Litt.D. 


William Henry (“Popsy”) Welch, 
Dean of U. S. Medicine, board presi- 
dent of Rockefeller Institute, profes- 
sor of history of medicine at Johns 


EEQHEING TRIVGCERIED |. « o.5050c ens es Sc.D. 


Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, N. Y. U. 


ER A sr Pe Mus.D. 


Richard Whitney, president of the New 

York Stock ERCHANSC. .6000<60080% C3.D. 
Jonah Bondi Wise, rabbi of Manhat- 

tan’s Central Synagog, editor of The 


American 1:7@0lite 0.400. 40000.% Litt.D. 

Notre Dame University (South Bend, 
Ind.) 

Owen 2D, OUR ss <0 wenn csens sane ve LL.D. 


Martin Henry Carmody, Supreme 
Knight of the Knights of Columbus. LL.D. 





Smarts to School 


Because they objected to “lock-stey’ 
education, Arthur Smart and his wij 
Mary, of Vineland, N. J., would not sey 
their children to public school. Mr 
Smart taught small Arthur, 9, and Elin. 
beth, 7, while Citizen Smart looked on jy 
approval. Last month local school officials 
took steps to compel them to send the 
children to school (Time, May 2). Mud 
to their relish, the Smarts were inter. 
viewed and photographed by metropolitan 
newshawks. Last week they were again jn 
the news. The time had come for Mr 
Smart to prove publicly her fitness ty 
teach. 

To the hearing in the stuffy little Com. 
mons Pleas Courtroom at Bridgeton, N, J 
went hundreds of curious folk, mostly 
parents. Citizen Smart, a Canadian Army 
veteran, put on his uniform and fou 
medals. Mrs. Smart testified she had been 
graduated from a New York grammar 
school, had had one year in high school 
Her children, she said, were learning reat- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, “moral ethics 


’ 





a 








Keystone 


VINELAND’S SMARTS 


Their judge: “It would be a sad day for America and a step toward feudalism if . . 


Rt. Rev. James FE. Cassidy, auxiliary 


bishop of Fall River, Mass......... LL.D. 
Pennsylvania Military College (Ches- 
ter, Pa.) 
Charles Francis Adams, Secretary of 
ery et Pe eee rere rs LL.D. 
University of Richmond (Richmond, 
Va.) 
John Garland Pollard, Governor of 
WOOD, 664.56: 6 6 O56 y 6564 69:9 00 00 x LL.D. 
Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.) 
Louise Homer, contralto............Mus.D. 
Katherine M. Kellas, onetime (1916 


28) Dean of Russell Sage College....Ed.D. 


Stevens Institute of Technology (Ho- 
boken, N. J.) 


James Augustine Farrell, president of 
othe I ER. caine ccd cunien Eng.D. 


Tuskegee Institute (Tuskegee, Ala.) 
Arthur Howe, president of Hampton 
fastitete ADiay 26). s0n 0< 49 400600" LL.D. 


Washington & Jefferson College 
(Washington, Pa.) 


ner Ee fu ered olen LL.D. 
James G. Blaine, president of Marine- 
SERN FRR MEADE ¢ ic daN dw wale diese LL.D. 


character building and allied subjects 
Then small Arthur Smart read a fairy tal 
Elizabeth Smart did sums. 

Mrs. Ada Adams, a school princip: 
called to give an opinion, testified that t! 
children, though able, were below the aver: 
age for their age. 

Ruled Judge Stanger: “These childre 
should go to school. It would be a sad «i 
for America and a step toward feudalis 
if parents started teaching their own chi 
dren the sentiments of a family instead 
the uniform standards of modern educ 
tion.” 

Said Citizen Smart, bowing and jinglint 
his medals, “As a soldier I will obey t! 
edict of the court.” 

Wherever the Smarts went, the © 
porters were sure to go. Next day th 
followed the children to school. Arthur 
and Elizabeth, they noted, did their wor 
well, enjoyed the experience.  Soldie! 
Smart followed them about, too, bu 
assured the reporters he would not inte 
fere. 
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you will find, too, that it embodies 


. are days of unusual motor 


car values. If you are in need of Packard’s latest engineering advances 


anew automobile now is the time to —Silent Synchro-mesh Transmission, 


buy it. And if you are considering a quiet in all three speeds; simple, safe 


car in the $1500 to $2000 class, now Finger Control Free-Wheeling; and 





Keystone by all means is the time to see and the pioneer system of Ride Control- 

_ | drive the new Packard Light Eight—to just as do the larger, heavier and more 
mif.. : % 

| compare it with the best motor car costly Packard cars. § Here is a car 

subjects a , : : 
fairy tak } Value that you have ever known. § The that offers for the first time the luxury 
principll f ew Packard Light Eight is the scion of a dis- and distinction of Packard transportation at factory 
od that th , ‘ , ‘a er . : 
v the aver J tinguished family—truly “Packard” in appearance, prices lower than $2000—and with shatter - proof 


e childes | Petsonality and prestige and, in addition, youthfully glass throughout, six-ply tires and front and rear 


» a sad di 


coudalice § SMart and graceful in its own right. With its 128- bumpers included. Your Packard dealer will 
eal inch wheelbase you will find it big and roomy— _ gladly accept your present car at its full worth— 
ern educe with its eight-in-line, 110 horsepower motor, bril- and the remaining payments will be surprisingly 
eo: liantly responsive in acceleration and speed. And = small. Why wot enjoy /uxurious transportation? 
| obey t i . 
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THE 


GODDESS 
KUAN YIN 


. who always did the righ 
thing. A water color by Jan 
Porel in Fortune for Jun 


“In the magic mirror of FoRTUNE are caught and held the 

color, fascination and romanticism of business,” says 

Frederick Payne. 7 7 7 “Alone of all current business 

magazines, adds Julian Johnson, “FORTUNE rises above 

our depressing times—a reflection of 

that old America we used to know, 

irrepressible, shrewd, triumphant.” FORTUNE FOR JUNE. 


The story of National Steel, which in three years has 


Small wonder that such a magazine has won a raised its earnings to first rank in the industry 


unique acceptance among those whose stake in in- ‘There is a school of thought which says that com- 
, oe 5 ; BOE panies like National Steel wear depressions out. They 
dustrial civilization is greatest; that within two are the foundation upon which tomorrow's indus- 


trial structure will be built.’’ §] A profile of William 


years its circulation among these industrial leaders A. levin as he wndereakes the $300,000,000 sir 





has passed 55,000, with a supplementary reader- struction of U. S. Steel, secking to prove that Big 
; ; ees Steel is not too big for low costs and close, efficien 
ship unrivaled by any other publication. management. § The fifth of Forrune’s articles o 
. . . Housing—the laggard industry in whose modernizi- 

Small wonder that American business places in tion many economists find the hope of business te- 


vival. § A study of Chinese banking, modernized in 


? 
the stress of a twenty yeat upheaval, but still retain- 


rises above depression, triumphant in its power and ing the code of honor that has carried it through the 
, , i 2 > led 1 storms of twenty centuries: the belief that for thos: 
beauty, irrepressible in its unequaled volume, who cannot meet their obligations there can be no 


settlement but suicide. A portfolio of Chinese water 
colors. {The XIVth Amendment—a reading of the 
most immediate market for quality merchandise. constitutional charter of American industry in terms 
of its amazing history and its no less curious con 
temporary effects. §] The Gossamer Trail of Lace, 
whose veils and flounces great ladies in good times 


and bad prize as highly as their husbands’ Rem- 
OT U [ ) ( brandts. | Captain Buckham’s aerial portfolio o! 
Long Island. Dr. Salomon’s pictures of the New 


BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY $10 THE YEAR York Curb Exchange, with a ticker history of Elec 
350 Easr 22ND Srreet, Cuicaco, Iv. tric Bond and Share. 


shrewd in its concentrated appeal to the world’s 


Address Circulation Department 
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The New Pictures 


Red Headed Woman (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer) is adapted from Katherine 
Brush’s best seller. The picture is a quick, 
caustic biography of an alert, successful 
strumpet. From her stenographer’s desk 
in the Legendre Coal Company, Lil (Jean 
Harlow) quickly finds her way into the lap 
of Bill Legendre (Chester Morris), from 
there to the Legendre living room where 
Mrs. Legendre discovers her. Presently 
there occurs a scene in a roadhouse tele- 
phone-booth which contains both Bill & 
Lil. Lil says: ‘You can’t get along without 
me,” and proves she is right by marrying 
Bill when his first wife has divorced him. 

Before much longer Lil loses interest 
in Legendre. She takes up with her chauf- 
feur and a visiting socialite named 
Gaerste. When she follows Gaerste to 
Manhattan, Bill follows also to tell Gaerste 
about the chauffeur. Lil chases her hus- 
band home, shoots him, leaves him being 
nursed by the first Mrs. Legendre. When 
Legendre, re-married to his first wife, is 
traveling with her in Europe, they catch 
one more glimpse of Lil. Gay and more 
pleased with herself than she should be, 
she has an Hispano-Suiza, a racehorse, a 
Marquis, in addition to her chauffeur, 
Albert. 


Week-End Marriage (First National). 
In cinema, when you find a husband & 
wife buying dinner at a delicatessen, you 
should suspect that they will be unhappy. 
In this case, Loretta Young has no time 
to cook for Norman Foster because she 
is working in an office, in itself a bad sign. 
When Norman Foster has lost his job and 
Loretta Young has had her salary raised, 
their situation grows acute. Foster takes 
to drink. Loretta Young goes on a busi- 
ness trip. Finally, Foster falls sick and 
his wife comes home to nurse him. 

Week-End Marriage points a familiar 
lesson in a banal way, but it is well acted, 
well directed by Thornton Freeland, and 
dealing with conventional surfaces, it does 
so honestly. The story was adapted from 
Faith Baldwin’s Part Time Wives. The 
opening scene is almost word for word 
from Maxwell Anderson’s Saturday’s Chil- 
dren which Warner Brothers produced as 
a cinema in 1929. 





Strangers of the Evening (Tiffany). 
Murder mysteries are easy to parody be- 
cause they depend upon complications 
which can easily be exaggerated into ab- 
surdity and because audiences, chilled by 
touches of the macabre, are ready to giggle 
with relief as well whenever the macabre 
bubbles over into the incredible. Strangers 
of the Evening, adapted from Tiffany 
Thayer’s story The Illustrious Corpse, 
starts in an undertaker’s parlor where a 
young embalmer (Harold Waldridge) is 
preparing to exercise his talents on a 
treshly laid out corpse. When two strang- 
ers enter the establishment with another 
corpse, he becomes confused; when one of 
the corpses gives signs of returning ani- 
mation, he becomes terrified, runs away. 
At this point the story becomes frankly 
and happily implausible. Police find one 
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WILL IT COST? Whar 
brought three million people 
here last year? Send for this 
new book. It’s authentic. 
Covers all types of vaca- 





regions of 6 famous states. 


THE 


HILLS 
are easier and 
happier to 
LIVE with.... 

SINCLAIR LEWIS 


Truly, Vermont is DIF- 
FERENT. Her beauties 
of hill and dale, of lake and stream are so 
restful and intimate, her climate so zestful 
and health-giving. Visit Vermont this sum- 
mer. Golf on sporty, uncrowded courses, 
enjoy your favorite sport .. . or just loaf. 
Your Green Mountain excursion will prove a 
surprising tonic and return you at your best. 


Come to VERMONT 


To guide you, ask for any of these official 
publications: “Vermont Lakes and Moun- 


| tains” (illustrated); “Hotel & Resort Direc- 


Summer Homes for 
Camps for Rent”; 


tory “Farms and 
Sale”; “Cottages & 
“Vermont Road Map.’ 


Vermont Summer Homes” 






by Dorothy Canfield 


Send for this handsomely illustrated 
brochure cor ling an intimate 
sincere appré of Vermont asa 
summer-home land. Mailed free 
to anyone contemplating a loca- 
tion for summer residence. 


VERMON? 


Sum mee Home 











Vermont Bureau of 
Publicity, Dept. 4 
Montpelier, Vermont ¢ 


| (Where to go- 
what ct will cost! 


KNeE-DEEP in June already! Now’s the 
time to make plans. And here’s a good 
way to get your information—all about 
the different vacations you can have— 
with easy travel and lower costs—in New 
England, where the food is as good as 
the fun! 

Mountains or seashore—woodland se- 
clusion—or famous colonies of gay and 
interesting people—wonderful fishing 
waters, camps where sons and daughters 
will grow more robust and more re- 
sourceful, cottages for the summer or 
the carefree enjoyments of hotel life! 
All these are within a day’s journey in New 
England. Plan to stay this year for that once-in- 
a-lifetime climax of sudden and majestic dark- 
ness—TOTAL eclipse of the midday sun, 
August 31. (See coupon below.) 
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ALL ABOUT THOSE FAMOUS 
VACATIONS IN NEW ENGLAND 





THREE MILLION VACATIONS IN 


NEW ENGLAND 


NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL, Statler Bldg., Boston 
Send me FREE official 1932 VACATIONS book, M-4. 
Also map-folder on Total Eclipse of the Sun, visible in 
U. S. only in New England. Includes complete directory. 





















A BUBBLE 
THAT BROKE 


THE WORLD 








The story of the rape 
of American credit. 


Here is an answer to the 
propaganda now being ex- 
erted against this country 
by European writers, pub- 
licists, bankers and gov- 
ernments for the cancella- 
tion of the War Debts. 

Price $1.00 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston 


Mail this coupon to your bookseller 

I want co read Garrett’s A BUBBLE 
THAT BROKE THE WORLD. Here 
is my dollar. Mail the book to 
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MONEY TRAVELS 
FURTHER “ 








Tre a? 
Now see Italy . . . and make 
the most of your vacation money 
too! Not since pre-war days 
has it been possible to live and 
travel in Italy for so little. 

In Rome, Florence, Naples and 
the hill-towns . . . in Venice, Bri- 
oni, the Rivieras or the moun- 
tain stations . . . one may spend 
a month or more for what a 
fortnight formerly cost. Hotels, 
restaurants and railway trans- 
portation have been drastically 
reduced in price . visa fees 
and museum entrance fees abol- 
ished. Steamship fares on the 
Southern Route are the lowest 
in a decade. 

Depression or no depression, 
this is the year for your Italian 
visit. It’s one investment that 
pays lasting dividends and never 
depreciates. Let us help you 
plan your trip in cooperation 
with your tourist agent. ‘This 
office is operated for that pur- 
pose by the Royal Italian 
Government on a non-commer- 
cial basis—with a view to help- 
ing the traveler see more, live 
better and pay less, with no 
charge for services. Begin today 
by writing for a large illustrated 
book on Italy, sent free. 





NI 


ITALIAN TOURIST 
INFORMATION OFFICE 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











corpse in the undertaker’s parlor. They 


pack it off to a gruff old personage named 
Robert Daniels (Tully Marshall) under 
the impression that it is his nephew. 
Daniels’ daughter and her husband dis- 
appear. A murder appears to have been 
committed and a dim-witted lady named 
Sybil (Zasu Pitts) discovers an absent- 
minded individual dressed in a raincoat 
who seems to know something about it. 
Finally, Daniels’ daughter and her hus- 
band discover the timid embalmer’s as- 
sistant. He helps to explain matters to the 
addle-pated police. 


Monte Carlo Madness (UFA). Bom- 
barded by Hollywood cinemas with for- 
eign dialog, European producers have tried 
to retaliate by making pictures in English. 
Trying it herein, UFA wisely chose a 
comedy of the type which German Direc- 
tor Ernst Lubitsch has made popular in 
the U. S., with Sari Maritza, an actress 
who reached Hollywood before the picture 
reached Manhattan, in the leading role. 























SARI MARITZA 


Patricia Detering-Nathan was not suffi- 
ciently romantic. 


Monte Carlo Madness, as anyone who has 
ever seen a cinema about Monte Carlo 
should guess, is no glum study of dementia 
praecox. The legend from which the plot 
was derived concerns the captain of a de- 
stroyer who squandered his payroll at the 
Casino gaming tables and threatened to 
shell the town if the money was not re- 
turned. When he got it back, he paid his 
crew and blew out his brains, but Monte 
Carlo Madness is a less sordid variation of 
the incident. The Captain (Hans Albers) 
is in charge of the one-boat Navy of a 
place called Pontenero (to rhyme with 
“zero” and “hero’). When he meets the 
Queen of Pontenero (Sari Maritza) he 
mistakes her for a demimondaine and they 
enjoy aromance. When it becomes known 
that the Captain has gambled away the 
ship’s payroll, he makes a neat dive over 
the side and gaily dog-paddles toward a 
steamer bound for Honolulu. The queen 
has arranged to get the crew their money. 
When it arrives, she orders the destroyer 
to proceed toward Honolulu in the Cap- 
tain’s wake. 


Small (5 ft. 1 in.) Sari Maritza chose 
her name because she wanted a Viennese 
sounding one that no one would mis. 
pronounce. She considered her real one~ 
Patricia Detering-Nathan — insufficiently 
romantic. Daughter of a British Army 
officer who owned a coal mine at Tientsin, 
she formed an inclination to be a cine. 
mactress ten years ago while passing 
through Hollywood to England for her 
schooling. In 1928, when she was 18, q 
small part in an Austrian cinema got her 
a job with an English producing company, 
She was chosen for the lead in The Water 
Gypsies because Director Basil Dean 
thought she had the face of a fairy and 
the sophistication of a siren. When Charlie 
Chaplin was in England last spring, there 
were rumors that he and Cinemactress 
Maritza were engaged, that she would play 
the lead in his next picture. Instead, she 
accepted a Paramount contract, boarded 
the boat two days after an appendectomy, 
Her first Paramount picture, Forgotten 
Commandments, released last week, is 
partly an inconsequential morality play, 
partly a revival of Cecil De Mille’s silent 
film The Ten Commandments. 


THEATRE 


New Play in Manhattan 


Bridal Wise (by Albert Hackett: & 
Frances Goodrich; Sigourney Thayer, pro- 
ducer). Playwrights Hackett & Goodrich 
wrote an eminently satisfactory comedy 
two seasons ago called Up Pops the Devil. 
Their present piece, staged by that wise 
theatrician Frank Craven, again reveals 
the team’s genuine gift for comedy. 

Ably performed by James Rennie and 
Madge Kennedy, Bridal Wise concerns 
itself with the tale of a horsey husband 
and his non-horsey wife whose marriage 
runs on the rocks because of their anti- 
podal interests. After the divorce, Alan 
Burroughs marries a sort of female cen- 
taur. Joyce Burroughs mates with the 
family lawyer. 








As in Private Lives, fate brings the quar- 
tet together on their honeymoons. Fate 
also directs the unexpected appearance of 
the Burroughs’ mischievous young son 
Peter (Jackie Kelk), just expelled from 
boarding school. After a fair example of 
the devilment which Peter and his small 
Negro coeval (Raymond Bishop) are capa- 
ble of raising, the lawyer and the horsey 
lady decide that neither of them could put 
up with custody of the Burroughs child 
each year. The curtain dips with the un- 
derstanding that the Burroughs family, 
complete with Peter, will soon be officially 
reunited. If you are one of a large section 
of the theatre-going public which finds all 
child actors offensive, the disarming antics 
of Masters Kelk & Bishop should go far 
to change your mind. 


Mothersills 


STOPS SEA SICKNESS 
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HENRY FORD ON 


HAVE always had to work, whether any one 

hired me or not. For the first forty years of my 
life, I was an employe. When not employed by others, 
I employed myself. I found very early that being out 
of hire was not necessarily being out of work. The 
first means that your employer has not found some- 
thing for you to do; the second means that you are 
waiting until he does. 

We nowadays think of work as something that 
others find for us to do, call us to do, and pay us to 
do. No doubt our industrial growth is largely re- 
sponsible for that. We have accustomed men to 
think of work that way. 

In my own case, I was able to find work for others 
as well as myself. Outside my family life, nothing 
has given me more satisfaction than to see jobs 
increase in number and in profit to the men who 
handle them. And beyond question, the jobs of the 
world today are more numerous and profitable in 
wages than they were even eight- 
een years ago. 

But something entirely outside 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Our own theory of helping people has been in oper- 
ation for some years. We used to discuss it years 
ago—when no one could be persuaded to listen. Those 
who asked public attention to these matters were 
ridiculed by the very people who now call most loudly 
for some one to do something. 

Our own work involves the usual emergency relief, 
hospitalization, adjustment of debt, with this addi- 
tion—we help people to alter their affairs in com- 
mon-sense accordance with changed conditions, and 
we have an understanding that all help received 
should be repaid in reasonable amounts in better 
times. Many families were not so badly off as they 
thought; they needed guidance in the management 
of their resources and opportunities. Human nature, 
of course, presented the usual problems. Relying on 
human sympathy many develop a spirit of profes- 
sional indigence. But where co-operation is given, 
honest and self-respecting persons and families can 

usually be assisted to a condition 
which is much less distressing 
than they feared. 


the workshops of the nation has 
affected this hired employment 
very seriously. The word “unem- 
ployment” has become one of the 
most dreadful words in the lan- 
guage. The condition itself has 
become the concern of every per- 
son in the country. 

When this condition arrived, 
there were just three things to be 
done. The first, of course, was to 
maintain employment at the max- 
imum by every means known to 
management. Employment—hire 
—was what the people were ac- 
customed to; they preferred it; 
it was the immediate solution of 
the difficulty. In our plants we 
used every expedient to spread 
as much employment over as 
many employes as was possible. I 
don’t believe in ‘‘make work’— 


VIE unemployed man is 
7 every one’s concern, 
Henry Ford says — most of 
all the man’s own concern. 
Being unemployed does not 
need to mean being out of 
work.. There may be work 
even though one may not be 
hired to do it. Mr. Ford be- 
gins today a discussion of 
Employment, Charity and 
Self-Help as the three 
courses open to us in present 
conditions. Ile does not be- 
lieve in routine charity be- 
cause, he says, it is neither 
kind nor helpful. It does not 
get under the load or tackle 


One of our responsibilities, vol- 
untarily assumed—not because it 
was ours, but because there 
seemed to be no one else to assume 
it—was the care of a village of 
several hundred families whose 
condition was pretty low. Ordi- 
narily a large welfare fund would 
have been needed to accomplish 
anything for these people. In this 
instance, we set the people at 
work cleaning up their homes and 
backyards, and -then cleaning up 
the roads of their town, and then 
plowing up about 500 acres of 
vacant land around their houses. 
We abolished everything that 
savored of “handout” charity, 
opening instead a modern com- 
missary where personal I O U’s 
were accepted, and a garment- 
making school, and setting the 


the public pays for all unneces- 
sary work—but there are times 


when the plight of others compels a method he 


us to do the human thing even 
though it be but a makeshift; and 
I am obliged to admit that, like 


most manufacturers, we avoided Help. 


layoffs by continuing work that 

good business judgment would 

have halted. All of our non-profit 

work was continued in full force and much of the 
shop work. There were always tens of thousands 
employed—the lowest point at Dearborn was 40,000 
—but there were always thousands unemployed or 
so meagerly employed, that the situation was far 
from desirable. 

When all possible devices for providing employ- 
ment have been used and fall short, there remains no 
alternative but self-help or charity. 

I do not believe in routine charity. I think it a 
shameful thing that any man should have to stoop to 
take it, or give it. I do not include human helpful- 
ness under the name of charity. My quarrel with 
charity is that it is neither helpful nor human. The 
charity of our cities is the most barbarous thing in 
our system, with the possible exception of our 
prisons. What we call charity is a modern substi- 
tute for being personally kind, personally concerned 
and personally involved in the work of helping others 
in difficulty. True charity is a much more costly 
effort than money-giving. Our donations too often 
purchase exemption from giving the only form of help 
that will drive the need for charity out of the land. 


the cause. He describes here 
has followed. 
In the next issue of this pub- 
lication he will discuss Self- 


cobblers and tailors of the com- 
munity to work for their neigh- 
bors. We found the people heav- 
ily burdened with debt, and we 
acted informally as their agents 
in apportioning their income to 
straighten their affairs. Many 
families are now out of debt for 
the first time in years. There has 
appeared in this village not only 
a new spirit of confidence in life, but also a new 
sense of economic values, and an appreciation of 
economic independence which we feel will not soon 
be lost. None of these things could have been ac- 
complished by paying out welfare funds after the 
orthodox manner. The only true charity for these 
people was somehow to get under their burdens with 
them and lend them the value of our experience 
to show them what can be done by people in their 
circumstances. 

Our visiting staff in city work has personally 
handled thousands of cases in the manner above 
described. And while no one institution can shoulder 
all the burden, we feel that merely to mitigate 
present distress is not enough—we feel that thou- 
sands of families have been prepared for a better 
way of life when the wheels of activity begin 
turning again. 

But there is still another way, a third way, so 
much better than the very best charitable endeavor 
that it simply forbids us to be satisfied with anything 
less. That is the way of Self-Help, which I shall 
discuss in the next issue of this publication. 


Prepared and paid for by the Ford Motor Company as a contribution to public welfare. 











Black Rascal 


Louis Armstrong, maestro of jazz, 
would be a good subject for one of his 
own songs—a black rascal raised in a 
waifs’ home, whose first real job -was 
playing on a Mississippi steamboat; a 
headliner unimpressed by contracts, with 
a jail sentence in his past for using drugs. 
Okeh, a subsidiary of Columbia Phono- 
graph Co., knows all this. So does Victor 
Talking Machine but just the same they 
were fighting last week over Louis Arm- 
strong. The courts in California were 
going to have to decide whether he was 
bound to go on making Okeh records for 
another year or whether he could sign up 
with Victor. 

In Los Angeles the bone of the conten- 
tion was doing a nightly turn at the 
Sebastian Cotton Club. It was a typical 
Louis Armstrong act, like the one he has 
given in New Orleans, his hometown, 
where there is a special cigar named for 
him; in Philadelphia, where a musician in 
the audience once accused him of playing 
on a trick trumpet, enraging him so that 
he smashed it, sent out for a new one 
before he would go on with the show; in 
Manhattan where he once took a phial 
from his vestpocket, drank the contents 
(said to be dope) with a swaggering toast 
to the crowd. 

He always bounces out of the wings, a 
square, bullet-headed man, smooth shaven 
except for a tiny marceled patch where his 
fontanel was 30 years ago. He brandishes 
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Louis (“SATCHELMOUTH’”’) ARMSTRONG 


. 200 high C’s in succession, ending on 
high F. 


his trumpet. He gives a roguish grin. His 
eyes roll around in his head like white, 
three*penny marbles. 

“Ladies & Gentlemen, this is the Rev- 
erend Satchelmouth Armstrong. . . .” He 
gets his head up to an amplifier. His 
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RIPENED 


Cuicauor’s distinctive 





FLAVOR 


flavor is the result of perfect blending. 
Choicest flavor ingredients are AGED 
6 MONTHS to ripen and mature. Not 
until then is the blend sweetened and 
combined with sparkling water. We 
think this ripened flavor is well worth 
the time it takes. You will, too, when 
you taste it. And search as you will, you 
cannot find it in another ginger ale. 


CLICQUOT CLUB 


ALE 


Something 





@These full pints—16 ounces instead of 12—give you 
your money’s worth. Bottled in brand-new bottles, 
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natural voice is almost whisper-small, 
“Chinatown, My Chinatown, Chinatown, 
Chinatown. ...” He rarely has more 
than a rough idea of the words. “All right, 
boys, I'll take the next five bars.” He 
throws back his head, raises his trumpet, 
bleats noisily but marvelously. He has 
struck 200 high C’s in succession, ended on 
high F. He slides all around a tune as 
easily as if he were doing it on a saxo. 
phone. He triple-tongues it in a way that 
has earned him the reputation of being 
one of the world’s greatest trumpeters, 

The Negroes behind Louis Armstrong 
are carrying the tune, when it can be 
detected behind his raspy, comical singing, 
his fancy trumpeting. Their rhythm is 
flawless, thanks to their leader who may 
smoke Muggles* to make his own per- 
formance hot but who realizes perfectly 
the need for tireless rehearsing. Louis 
Armstrong may have developed a fancy 
man’s taste for clothes, travel with 20 
trunks full of them. But no black man 
works harder than he does. 

In Depression not many phonograph 
artists are worth fighting over but Victor 
and Okeh are both aware that more than 
100,000 Louis Armstrong records sold 
during the past year, that he is one of the 
few orchestra leaders whom radio has not 
overpopularized. Radio, as a matter of 
fact, is a little wary of his improvisations. 
Several times he has been switched quickly 
off the air for getting profane or slipping 
in sly remarks about his friends’ extra- 
marital escapades. 


° 








College Music Deplored 

Speaking before Barnard College alun- 
nae in Manhattan last week, Writer John 
(Helen of Troy) Erskine tossed a bouquet 
to present-day public-school music, and a 
brickbat to the colleges: ‘Today there 
are in the U. S. high schools more than 
6,000 full symphony orchestras with all 
instruments represented, thousands more 
with only a few instruments represented. 
In western cities, such as San Diego, these 
orchestras are taken very seriously. ... 
Colleges do not put much emphasis on 
music or the arts. They emphasize the 
value of play in all its various athletic 
forms. 

Dr. Erskine attributed musical inertia 
in the colleges to “the pressure of two 
ideals in American education: the English 
system which is like a hydraulic press, 
producing its own personality, and the 
Continental system which does not pre- 
scribe every detail of the student’s life, 
but merely provides opportunities for him 
to be educated.” But there are other, more 
obvious reasons why music in the colleges 


has not kept pace with the mushroom 
growth in the public schools. Public 


schools catch the country’s youth before 
it has subdivided, when the percentage 0! 
musical talent is actually higher. Public 
school students have more foreign blood, 
more children in whose families music 1s 4 
habit. High schools all over the country 
give credits for music but a majority ol 
*Muggle-smoking was the offense for which 
Louis Armstrong served a jail term last winter. 
Muggles (also called ‘“Reefers’ or “Mary 
Warners”) are shorter, thinner than ordinary 
cigarets, cause a temporary, happy jag, cost 25° 
in Harlem. The drug in Muggles comes trom 4 
variety of hemp called Marijuana (Time, Sept 


7, 1930). 
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Long Distance 
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“QUICK communication between head offices, branch 
offices and the trade is perhaps the most important 
thing in the industry,” says a leading miller. The 
widespread use of Long Distance and private line 
Teletypewriter Service is evidence of their great 
value. 

The secretary of a large milling company says: 
“We are heavy users of Long Distance in all depart- 
ments ... in the buying of grain, the selling of our 
products, and in executive and promotional work.” 
Another executive declares: “I think it safe to say 
that between 65 and 75 per cent of all of our sales 
are made over the telephone.” Still a third says: 
“Telephone service simplifies all merchandising 
operations, because it places our branch office 
managers, salesmen and customers on the same 
footing as though they were located just a few 
blocks up the street.” 






MU 


That's why leading companies use 
Telephone 
Teletypewriter 


Service so extensively 


PTL MM oe LT 





NIFCATIIEON 


MILLING INDUSTRY 





Three milling companies control the operations 
of their mills, elevators and branch offices by con- 
necting strategic points with private line Teletype- 
General Mills, 
Inc., links offices in Minneapolis, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Wichita Falls, Wichita, Oklahoma City, Buffalo, 


and New York. Pillsbury Flour Mills Company con- 


writer Service — typing by wire. 


nects its offices in Minneapolis, Buffalo, and New 
York. Commander Larabee Corporation connects 
Minneapolis, Kansas City and North Kansas City. 

Teletypewriters are used by the companies for 
transmitting sales information, orders, shipping 
instructions, production data, executive messages, 
accounting and credit details, other vital matters. 

These modern Bell System services can be cus- 
tom-fitted to the needs of any business. Let a tele- 


phone representative show how they can help your 


company speed operations and cut costs. 









JUST CALL YOUR BELL 
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From a field of 
12,500 feet 


elevation! 


Two Bellanca 
Pacemakers carried members of the 
Shippee-Johnson Expedition on in- 
numerable flights over the Peruvian 
Andes. For eight months these stur- 
dy, unfaltering planes took off and 
landed with heavy loads on primitive, 
rough fields which varied in elevation 
to 12,500 feet above sea level—a dras- 
tic test of airplane efficiency! 

The Expedition photographically 
surveyed remote sections of Peru— 
dangerous terrain thickly pitted with 
volcanoes. Its Bellanca ‘ple ines some- 
times ascended four and a half miles. 
El Misti’s crater, itself rearing to 
19,300 feet, was aero-photoed from an 
altitude of 21,000. More than forty 
of the Expedition’ s 454 hours of flight 
were operated with oxygen equip- 
ment. 


Speed, stability, strength, absolute 
reliability, efficiency in spite of rarefied 
atmosphere —these essential ere: 
ance features are required of an air- 
plane for safe and consistent operation 
even in the face of most difficult con- 
ditions—whether for expedition work, 
airline service or private flying—and 
that’s why Bellancas are so often 
chosen! 

Full particulars on request, regarding the Bel- 

lanca Pacemaker and Skyrocket, 6-place cabin 

planes; the Bellanca Air Cruiser, a de luxc 


9-place cabin plane; or the 12 to 15 place 
Airbus transport. 


BELLANC 


BELLANCA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
New Castle, Delaware 


Bellanca Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 











| the big eastern 


| ments. 





| scarcity 


| River, luckily upon a tiny island. 
others fought electrical storms through the 


| ing to let the basket clear a high tension 





colleges have not 
to accepting 


yet 
become reconciled these 
credits for entrance.* 

Writer Erskine is by no means unaware 
of the many praiseworthy college achieve- 
He knows that college glee clubs 
sing difficult music expertly now. The 
Harvard singers, rigorously trained by Dr. 


Archibald Thompson Davison, appear fre- | 


quently with the Boston Symphony, 
Princetonians with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Before the War glee clubs were 
razzle-dazzle groups who knew the college 


songs with all their ramifications and a 


few comic numbers. Before the War col- 
leges sometimes had to hire professiona! 
bands to help enliven their football games. 

The University of Illinois can now com- 
mandeer a huge band of its own, a big re- 
serve string-section which converts the 
band into a 300-piece orchestra. But in 
general, colleges lack serious orchestras. 
Instrumentalists instead form jazz bands, 
often playing to earn money. No student 
symphony has made a reputation which 
can compare with the leading glee clubs’. 
Smith girls have made a brave showing in 
the enterprising productions put on by Di- 
rector Werner Josten (Time, May 18, 
1931) but they import professionals to 
play the difficult instruments. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan sponsors one of the 
oldest and most important of U. S. festi- 


| vals but it uses the Chicago Symphony, 
| soloists from outside. 





AERONAUTICS 


Racing Gasbags 
When the weather map showed winds 








from the south, pilots of the six balloons | 


about to cast off from Omaha in the 
annual National Balloon Race _ scurried 
about for firearms, fishing tackle, 
gency rations. Prizes of the race were the 
Litchfield Trophy and third place on the 
U. S. team for the international races next 
September.t| With south winds, to win 
might mean sailing far into the Canadian 
wilds. 
Filled only to 35,000 cu. ft. because of 
of hydrogen, some of the 
had difficulty in leaving the ground. The 
City of Detroit dragged her basket along 


emer- | 


bags | 


the field, barely cleared it, came down with | 


Missouri 
All the 


a gas-leak 10 mi. away in the 


night. Second to land next morning was 
the Chevrolet entry (at Jamestown, N. 
Dak., 410 mi.) after her crew had thrown 
overboard all ballast including spare cloth- 


the 


wire. An hour later, few miles away, 
rain-sogged City of Omaha fouled a 
*A survey by the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music shows that colleges of the 
Middle and Far West exhibit a more encouraging 
attitude toward music than those of the East 
and South. Of 50 private institutions, 16 allow 
no entrance credits for music. (Among the 16: 


Dartmouth, Pennsylvania, Princeton, 
land-grant or State-supported in- 
but six will give entrance cred‘ts 


Harvard, 
Yale.) Of so 
stitutions all 
ior mt Soa 

tWard Tunte Van Orman, 
International, 


winner of the 
is ex-officio leader of this year’s 
team. Lieuts. Thomas G. W. Settle & Wilfred 
Bushnell, winners of last year’s National, are the 
second crew. 


1930 





"9 P.M. 


SHE SPREADS 
HER WINGS 


LACE— New York (Newark airport)—5 pu, 
The giant, tri-motor United Air Lines’ 
Coast-to-Coast Limited is ready for its cool, 
311% hour sky-journey to the Pacific Coast. 
She spreads her wings—she’s off! .. . and 
instantly along the 2700-mile course, a great, 
coordinated mechanism of 1021 items of men 
and machinery, including a personnel of 600 
men, begins to function like clockwork. Your 
“across America” flight involves: 
3 tri-motor transport planes 12 
pilots each averaging 4500 flying 
hours + 310 mechanics, inspectors, 
radio operators + 65 teletype sta- 
tion keepers + 36 2-way radio sta- 
tions + 73 weather 16 
airports + 90 lighted auxiliary fields 


observers - 


343 beacons - 73 weather stations. 


This illustrates the thoroughness with which 
United Air Lines, coordinated with the air 
network facilities of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce and U.S. Weather Bureau, oper- 
ates. United Air Lines is the world’s largest, 
most experienced air transport system, with 
network offering direct and 
connecting service to 137 cities in 38 states. 


a nation-wide 


Make Reservations Early. “United” 
rates are low, Call United Air Lines in 65 
cities or Western Union or Postal Tele- 
graph, leading hotels or travel bureaus. 
Or write or wire general offices United Air 
Lines, La Salle-Wacker Bldg., Chicago. 


ried 


Subsidiary of United Aircraft and Transport Corporation 
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farmer’s fence, — her crew to the 
ground. Army No. 1, an early favorite, 
downed next at en mi. after a terrific 
battle with storms. 

Still aloft after 17 hr. were Goodyear 
VII, whose pilot Roland J. Blair won the 
1930 races; and Army No. 2, manned by 
a happy-go-lucky lieutenant and sergeant 
who called the ‘mselves “The Harmony 
Twins.” After being shot at by Manitoba 
farmers (aii incident of most American 
balloon races) Goodyear VII succumbed 
to prairie winds, her ballast exhausted 50 
mi. southeast of Regina, Sask., about 700 
mi. from Omaha. 

Meanwhile “The Harmony Twins”— 
Lieut. Wilfred J. Paul and Sergeant John 
Bishop—let the drag ropes of Army No. 2 
down within grasp of two farm boys near 
Gull Lake long enough to get directions to 
Regina. On they sailed for another eight 
hours, finally being beaten down by rain 
at the end of 29 hr. near Hatton, Sask. 
about 1,000 mi. northwest of Omaha. 
Surely a record for bags of 35,000 cu. ft., 
their distance possibly beat the U. S. 
record of 1,072 mi. for balloons of any 
size. 

Although the U. S. is entitled to have 
the James Gordon Bennett International 
races at home next autumn by virtue of 
her 1930 victory, the meet will be held at 
Basel, Switzerland in the hope of stimulat- 
ing European competition. Because the 
U. S. has won five consecutive meets, 
European teams have been put to the dis- 
advantages of competing away from home 
since 1927. This year it was doubtful if 
more than one or two foreign countries 
would send teams, when the U. S. agreed 
to transfer the meet abroad. 


— ° 


“Waah-waah” Silenced 

Familiar to passengers who fly in multi- 
motored planes is the sound of throbbing 
overtones above the drone of the en- 
gines. “Waah—waah—waah” the engines 
sing. Nervous passengers imagine some- 
thing is wrong. Seasoned travelers are 
made drowsy, are often annoyed by the 
monotonous chant, as by the clickety-clack 
of train wheels. Airmen know that 
“beats” occur because the propellers are 
not perfectly synchronized; that vibra- 
tions are harmful to the engines. Unless 
a pilot has an exceptionally good ear, he 
can rarely adjust his engines to perfect 
unison. (A difference of 10 r.p.m. will 
cause “beats.’’) 

Last week Pan American Airways an- 
nounced perfection of a visual “synchro- 
nizer” developed by George Kraigher, chief 
pilot on the western division. It is based 
on the principle by which a wagon wheel in 
a motion picture appears to skid. It seems 
to skid because the spokes of the wheel 
accidentally become synchronized with the 
camera shutter. 

On each of the outboard motors of a 
tri-motor plane is mounted a convex mir- 
for permitting the pilot to see the whirling 
propeller of the centre engine, through 
the blades of the outboard propeller. If 
the centre “prop” seems to rotate in one 
direction or the other, the pilot knows 
that it is whirling faster or slower than 
the outboard. He manipulates his throt- 
les until the centre “prop” seems to stand 
stockstill. When both outboards have 
been tuned with the centre, the “waah- 
Waah” ceases. 












B New ConveENIENCE 
_ FOR BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 








a“private office” for your exclusive use 
at the HOTEL NEW YORKER 


Now youcan transact business in New York just as though 
you were back in your own office. The Hotel New York- 
er’s new service provides every facility. (See detailed des- 
| cription below). € You may rent your “private office” at 
| the New Yorker by the day, week or month. The cost is 
very moderate, as a// New Yorker charges are — $3.50 
a day and up. Arrange for this new service next time 
you’re in New York. See for yourself how much more you 


can accomplish — how much time and effort you save. 


NOTE THE MANY ADVANTAGES! 


@ Quiet and uninterrupted privacy. e All the services of a great hotel, 
e@ Secretarial service or private sec- including 30-minute valet service, 

retary, if desired. one-day laundry service, four res- 
e Reception room for your callers. taurants, barber shop, transpor- 
e Message service. tation bureau, theatre ticket bu- 
e Private bath with your office. reau, etc. 





2500 ROOMS...$3.50 AND UP 


HOTEL NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York e Ralph Hitz, President 


BOOK CADILLAC HOTEL, DETROIT... also under Ralph Hitz direction 
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“Time brings all things.” 
OUT Price 
In Buffalo, though separated from his 
wife for three years, Daniel Petrelli each 
R : ¢ ¢é FS r week purchased a kiss for $1. Last week 
she raised the price to $5. Daniel Petrelli 
R RG ' he got mad, was arrested for assault. 
/ \ / \ Anachronism 
‘A In Hatch, N. Mex., a cowboy rode up 
to the First National Bank, hitched his 
horse, robbed the bank of $2,000, gal- 
loped off across the desert amid crackling 
Uu pistol fire from the outraged citizenry, 
Giddap 
endiades In Evanston, Ill., Tommy Randolph, 3, 
halted before a team of horses, shrilled 
‘Giddap.”” Obedient, the horses clumped 
right over small Tommy Randolph, pulled 
, the wagon across his trampled body. 
Pend Dt l Y Sol 
¥ In Abington, Pa., Browder Benningfield 
ne a charged that Catherine Cairns “had de- 
a 3 ee stroyed the peace of the neighborhood 
. and that verbal attacks from her 
had made life miserable for the residents, 
Her actions made life miserable during 
| the night as well as during the day, for 
she did not cease even when darkness 
came.” Catherine Cairns was arrested as 
| a common scold, clapped in jail to mend 
| her talk. 
| 
| 



































Nun 

The Dominican nuns of Konstanz, Ger- ! 
many, sent Sister Gertrude Endres to the 
| U. S. to paint Niagara Falls. For seven 
| months she has been turning out oil paint- 


[xt be confused by price. It isn’t the dollars an 


outboard costs, it’s how much value per dollar— 

how low the cost of dependability in the long run. 
Johnson has passed along all savings made possible by 
lower costs. Further reductions would cheapen quality— 





: ings showing Niagara Falls from assorted 
and Johnson refuses to build a motor that will not bring suits Laat ‘@edk ta Manhetien’s Cal 
genuine and lasting pleasure to its owner. Prices on the teal ail dhe lost 40 of them. 
entire 1932 series are the lowest in Johnson history, yet pints? 
the quality is the highest Johnson has ever achieved! Anory 
Perfection—not price—makes outboard happiness. And “ng ’ = Bites: 
perfection in outboard motoring is approached through In Coney Island, N. Y., an inquiring re- a 
such distinctive SEA-HORSE developments as Full Pivot porter of Manhattan’s tabloid Sunday a 
Steering for complete maneuverability, Shock Absorber News received platitudinous replies to his ot one 
Drive for motor protection, Pressure-Vacuum Water question, * ‘Have you 2 mem : pe rso . was a 
System for trouble-free cooling, Underwater Exhaust for with ., re hag be "4 a vied ‘ Contes 
peaceful quiet, Rotary Valve for greater power, Twin ie ded are x : que vie Pact be a shie 
Cylinder Alternate Firing for smooth power flow—not to net om ere “ J. J. cea th mgs . 
mention the best of materials and precision manufacture. Said he: “Y smi myself. ’ apaseae ago a thousa 
Jus ty Johnson Ride ~and fol the diference! | voman broke my her andra a te 
Pe Ties ee ate “ | ing that some day she will pass this door, to can 
_ | and when she does, I’m going to break her land y 
JOHNSON SFA:HORSES aaa bank 
Write for a copy of the SEA-HORSE | Forenoon eee mao 
SEA-HORSE SERIES Handy Chart which gives complete }p In Oshkosh, Leonard Tritt kill “= A s 
$ 00 specifications of the entire 1932 series ; wife after breakfast, ate his lunch in Wi deste 
and up of Johnson outboard motors. | consin’s State Prison, sentenced for life. 


RE “ie 
From the world’s lightest out- 
board to the super power of 
the SEA-HORSE 32, Johnson 
offers you a brilliant and de- 
pendable motor for every out- 
board need. 


STANDARD MODELS 


as low as el 
Two big values 

Light Twin, 3 normal h 
$97.50. Standard Twin, 7 


normal h. p., $135.00. Under- 
water Exhaust on both. 


( Prices f.0.b. Waukegan, lil. ) 


Host 


In Philadelphia, because the liquor ran 
out at a party, John Cupo boasted that he 
would willingly drink grain alcohol neat. 
Host John Bocce: ee gave his guest 4 
tumbler of alcohol. Gulping it down, John 
Cupo gasped, gagged, sputtered and finally 
spewed it out on the floor. Shaking with 
laughter Host Boccalupo tossed a lighted T h 
match at John Cupo, who burst into 
flames, was severely burned. 
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FROM 


CREATING A MASTERPIECE 
In Cleveland Archibald M. Willard painted 
“The Spirit of °76", which has become a 
nation’s expression in the field of art, just 
as ““Swanee River’’ is an immortal song in 
American folklore. Tomorrow, June 14, a 
bronze tablet set on the outer wall of Cen- 
tral United National Bank’s headquarters 
office at 308 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 
will be dedicated as marking the site of the 
building in which he had his studio. 


THE CITY OF 


TIME 


CENTRAL 


UNITED. NATIONAL 


37 






BANK 





The CLEVELAND PAINTING 


In June, 1876, a national celebration 
of one hundred years’ independence 
was at its height... focused in a 
Centennial Exposition at Philadel- 
phia. Each day, at this exposition, 
thousands of eyes focused on a pic- 
ture whose colors found their way 
to canvas on the very spot in Cleve- 
land where Ohio’s largest national 
bank today serves thousands of its 
business and individual depositors. 

A stirring group — the vigorous 
drummer, the sturdy fifer, and the 





The 


Largest 


eager lad. beside them! Many the 
heart that quickened to the patri- 
otic theme of “The Spirit of °76.” 
Many the home that framed its 
lithographed or printed copies, help- 
ing to associate the name of Cleve- 
land with a successful publishing 
venture of that day. 

Little the evidence then, perhaps, 
that Cleveland’s printing and pub- 
lishing activities would one day 
develop into the yearly $20,000,000 
industry it is today. And what cen- 


N at i 


onal 


Ban k . sm 


stirred a nation’s heart 


tennial year orator would have dared 
predict — even if he could imagine 
—the business and industrial de- 
velopment which makes Cleveland 
in 1932 the capital of America’s in- 
dustrial empire, largest city of the 
gateway state of the nation? 

In recognition of the credit and 
financial requirements which this 
growth has brought (and will con- 
tinue to bring in still larger measure) 
Central United National Bank renders 
a complete modern banking service. 


CENTRAL UNITED 
NATIONAL BANK + Cieland 


Ohio 









eHow To SMILE 
“GIVE UP COFFEE” 


IF the doctor tells you you must give 
up coffee because of the caffein it con- 
tains, don’t burst into tears. You can 
still enjoy coffee’s steaming fragrance 
and satisfying flavor! How? By drink- 
ing Sanka Coffee. Your physician will 
approve of Sanka Coffee because itisa 
blend of the choicest Central and South 
American coffees from which 97% of 
the caffein has been removed. Make the 
night-test with Sanka Coffee — drink 
your first cup at night. Next morning 
you'll know you’ve discovered a deli- 
cious coffee you can enjoy without re- 
gret! Satisfaction—or your money back. 
Get a pound this very day. © 1932. s.c.core. 


hk uw nil sleep / 









Accepted bythe 
highest medical 
authority 


REAL COFFEE - 97% CAFFEIN-FREE 


Ground or in the bean * Vacuum-sealed 


TIME 
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How to Fish 


Most anglers consider the trout a clever 
creature, cool, resourceful and important. 
Anglers are mistaken. Trout are nervous 
rather than intelligent. Only terror, caus- 
ing them to dart and lurk, makes them-fun 
to catch. Puzzled, dejected, perpetually 
alarmed by trifles, U. S. trout were 
unaware last week of a new book which 
materially increases the dangers of their 
station.* 

Just Fishing is a compendium of ways 
& means of catching trout, bass, pike and 
lesser U. S. fish, annotated with incidents 
from Author Ray Bergman’s copious fish- 
ing note-books. Unlike most expert 
anglers, Author Bergman considers worm- 
fishing for trout permissible, particularly 
for beginners. He starts his book with a 
chapter telling how to do it. An expert 
worm fisherman told him how to bait the 
hook: “ ‘Catch hold of the skin at two 
places . . . so the ends will wiggle. 
Some fellers claim that the point of the 
hook showin’ scares the fish but that’s all 


wrong.’. . .”” When a trout bites, “ ‘lower 
the tip of the pole a minute. Now 
lift the tip up again easy . then 


strike quick!’ ” 

Approval of worm-fishing is not Author 
Bergman’s only angling heresy. He con- 
siders wet fly fishing “as a finished art 
much harder to master than dry fly fish- 
ing. Quoting directly from his field 
notes, Author Bergman tells about nights 
spent fishing Brandy Brook in the Adiron- 
dacks, days in which he did no fishing at 
all but sat watching a small stretch of 
stream to find out how its trout acted. 
Three years later he caught a trout in this 
part of the brook for the first time. Pro- 
foundly observant, Author Bergman 
caught trout on a wet fly by allowing it 
to sink, judging the depth by counting to 
a certain number, then striking on the 
supposition that a fish had taken his fly. 
Also extraordinary is his method of fish- 
ing a stream with a o-ft. leader. with three 
flies: nymph (to represent larva) at the 


| bottom, a wet fly above it, with a Royal 
| Coachman at the top to serve as a marker 





for a strike at one of the lower flies. Most 


| fishermen will find that they have tried 
one or more of Author Bergman’s tricks 


with wet flies but few will find that they 
have tried them all. Author Bergman be- 
lieves that old bedraggled flies are gen- 
erally most appetizing, that trimming flies 
and thinning out the hackles make them 
more efficient. 

In his chapter on dry fly fishing, Author 
Bergman tells how to make slack line 
casts, how to study a stream: “Sometimes 
the water may look flat and uninteresting 
but close examination will reveal many 
small holes scattered here and there 
usually in each of these holes will be found 
trout. No matter how shallow the 
water may be, it is always wise to fish 
where there are rocks of any size. 
Always the short cast is preferable to a 
long one. fi 

A sport conducive to reflection and 
repose, angling has produced many books, 
few good ones. Expert fly-fishermen regard 


*Just Fisuinc—Ray Bergman—/Penn ($5). 





George Michel Lucien La Branche, rich 
Manhattan stockbroker, as their foremost 
authority. His Dry Fly and Fast Water is 
an angler’s bible. Just Fishing is a more 
humble but equally expert testament and 
textbook which will teach beginners, ep- 
lighten seasoned anglers. Author Bergman 
was persuaded to write it by friends who 














Ray BERGMAN 


An artist with flies, he does not scorn the 
worm. 


admired his writings in Field & Stream 
and Hunting & Fishing, of which he is 
fishing editor. Many anglers who buy 
their flies at William Mills & Son in Man- 
hattan know Author Bergman without 
knowing his name. He sells fishing tackle, 
commutes to Rockland County, where he 
does some of his angling, all his writing. 
He will appear in a Grantland Rice cinema 
about fly-fishing which will be made next 
month. 





EE 


Mule Heaven 


Last spring Archer Huntington, author 
and animal lover,* made an announce- 
ment that brought a _ bright gleam 
into the eye of many a poor southem 
Negro. He would, he said, pay $20 apiece 
for every down-&-out mule delivered to 
his estate near Camden, S. C. There he 
would pasture them, insure them a peace- 
ful old age. Suddenly South Carolina was 
overrun with mule traders. Decrepit 
animals which were able to do but little 
work in exchange for their keep found 
themselves prodded along the roads to 
Camden. From North Carolina, Georgia 
and Alabama they came to swamp kind 
Mr. Huntington. to block his gate, to fill 
his ears with the din of their braying. Last 
week he cried for mercy. Said he: 

“The plan . is not yet sufficiently 
formed to decide how many mules cal 
be purchased and will not be until the 
coming year. The buying will be limited 
to South Carolina.” 

*His sea-going yacht is named Rosinante for 
Don Quixote’s famed horse. 
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This. simple little gas 

burner is the reason 

for the silence, sim- 

plicity and economy 
of Electrolux. 


A tiny gas flame makes 
constant, steady cold 


TIME 


N°? MATTER how little you pay for 
an automatic refrigerator, it is still 
too much money to throw away. So 
consider carefully what you get for 
your money. Here’s what you get 
when you buy an Electrolux. 
Simplicity. A tiny gas flame and a 


tiny flow of water take the place of 


moving parts; produce the cold, freeze 
the ice cubes. 

Permanently silent. There is no 
noise. Electrolux has nothing to make 
noise, 

Hermetically sealed. Electrolux was 
the first automatic refrigerator to have 
ahermetically sealed refrigerating unit. 

Costs less to operate. Electrolux runs 
for only a few cents a day—cuts ice 
bills in half. 

Dependable—long lasting. The ab- 
solute simplicity of Electrolux is re- 
sponsible for its being remarkably free 
from trouble. 

Steady, continuous cold. The chilling 
action in Electrolux is continuous, so 


39 


at you ga in an 
lectrolux that you 


= DONT GET ina 


Cheap refrigerator 


the cold is wonderfully constant, 
steady. 

Gas flame completely protected. An 
automatic shut-off absolutely prevents 
gas from flowing should the flame 
ever go out. 

Same high quality in all models. 
Every Electrolux is made of the same 
first-grade materials, is built the same 
substantial way. No skimping, no cut- 
ting of corners. 

New low prices, new low terms. You 
can buy an Electrolux now at the low- 
est price ever offered. Purchase terms 
are also extremely liberal. Only a 
small down payment. 

Displayed by gas companies or local 
dealers. Write for literature. Electrolux 
Refrigerator Sales, Inc., 51 East 42d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


ELECTROLUX 


THE OL REFRIGERATOR 
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THEY CALL IT 
“ATHLETE’S FOOT” 
BUT IT ISNT A 
JOKING MATTER 


EFORE the green leaves of summer 

fade into the gold of fall, many men 

and women who read no further than this 

paragraph will wish they had followed 
this message to the very end. 

Here is a simple statement of fact: At 
least 10 million people will be prey this 
summer to that widespread infection called 
** Athlete’s Foot.” 

Here is another: Countless people who 
have “ Athlete’s Foot” today are doing noth- 
ing about it because they do not consider the 
danger signals serious. 

The peril comes from the fact that the 
germs, when unchecked, dig deep into skin 
and underlying tissues. They cause the 
skin to crack open, bringing on a sore- 
ness often se painful that shoes cannot 
be worn. 

That’s how serious “‘Athlete’s Foot” can 
become. And even more serious, if other 
infections such as blood poisoning, lockjaw 
and erysipelas pass into the blood stream 
through those open sores 


Watch your step in places 
where “Athlete’s Foot” abounds 
It is one of nature’s ironies that “Athlete’s 


Foot” should attack most people when 
they are exposing their bare feet to damp 






} preys on millions of people 


DON’T LET IT PREY ON YOU! 


surfaces in the very act of promoting 
health. 

For the tiny ringworm germ which 
causes this infection lurks by the billions 
on locker- and dressing-room floors. It 
swarms on beach walks and on edges of 
swimming pools, in gyms and bathhouses 
—even in your own spotless bathroom. 


Use Absorbine Jr. to kill 
the germ of “Athlete’s Foot’ 


You may have the first symptoms of 
“Athlete’s Foot” without knowing it until 
you examine the skin between your toes. 
At the slightest sign douse on Absorbine 
Jr., morning and night. 


Laboratory tests have demonstrated 
that Absorbine Jr. kills it quickly, when it 
reaches the germ. Clinical tests have also 
demonstrated its effectiveness. 


Write for free sample 


Absorbine Jr. has been so beneficial that 
substitutes are sometimes offered. Don’t 
expect relief from a “just-as-good-as.” 
There is nothing like Absorbine Jr. Take 
a bottle on every outing. For free sample 
write W. F. Young, Inc., 406 Lyman St., 
Springfield, Mass. In Canada: Lyman 
Building, Montreal. 





skin, after every exposure. It takes out the sting and encourages 


a sun-tan coat. 





FOR SUNBURN, TOO! 


Simply douse soothing, cooling Absorbine Jr. on burning, feverish 


No unpleasant odor, not greasy. 
for insect bites, bruises, burns, sore muscles. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular aches, 
bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions 


Wonderful, too, 
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RELIGION 


| Tenth Mile 

| One of the main concerns of the Fed. 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ jn 
America is a Commission on Race Rel. 
tions. Last week this body published its 











tenth annual report, “The Tenth Mile 
Toward Interracial Peace.” Concerned 
with all racial minorities but chiefly with 
Negroes, the Commission has this to 
report: 

For nine years it has promoted Race 
Relations Sunday (Feb. 14 this vear) in 
the churches. This year it completed a 
five-year trial period in administering the 
Harmon Awards for Distinguished 
Achievement among Negroes. Working 
with a small budget ($20,000 this year) 
it is in contact with some 80 Race Rela- 
tions groups throughout the land, hopes 
to see one in every community where race 
problems exist.* During the past year 
the Commission has found, to its vexation, 
much discrimination in unemployment 
relief. Says the report: “The crucial situ- 
ation between whites and Negroes was 
dramatically impressed upon America last 
year by the flare-up of lynching.”’+ 

Departing point for the Commission's 
crusade against lynching was a Federal 
Council resolution in October 1930 urging 
that the churches study individual lynch- 
ings. This the Commission hopes to do 
by sending an investigator to the scene of 
each & every lynching. 

Race relations are capable of being 
highly embarrassing to Southern affiliates 
of the Federal Council. Nonetheless the 
Commission seeks that every church shall 
at least indicate disapproval of discrimina- 
tion among Negroes. 

The Congregational-Christian Church 
and the Y.M.C.A. have passed resolutions 
to the Commission’s taste. Last month 
the Methodist Episcopal convention in 
Atlantic City (True, May 16; June 6) 
focused the matter more sharply. Nearly 


| all the bishops stayed at the Hotel Dennis 


on the Boardwalk. Some six blocks away 
at Wright’s Hotel (Negro) were Negro 
Bishops Robert Elijah Jones (New Or- 
leans) and Matthew Wesley Clair (Cov- 
ington, Ky.). There also, and in homes 
of Atlantic City friends, stayed the rest 
of the convention’s 75 Negro members 
Bishops Clair and Jones attended dinners 
and meetings of the bishops, held in pri- 
vate rooms at the Dennis. There was 
newspaper talk of embarrassments, com- 
plaints, discrimination. The convention 
was asked to resolve that never again 
should it meet in a place where the color- 
line is drawn. Despite protests that this 
would embarrass the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and perhaps delay reunion 
between Northern and Southern branches, 
the resolution was passed by a close vote. 


*At its 23d annual meeting in Washington 
last month the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People announced a 
new campaign to combat Jim Crowism. 
Planned by Lawyer Nathan R. Margold 0! 
New York, a program was adopted to bring 

| simultaneously “more than 100 cases in 4 
| many communities to test the right of States 
or of individuals to infringe on the social 4s 


well as the civic rights of Negroes.” 
{Lynching in 1931: twelve Negroes, one 
white. Lynching so far this year: two Ne 


| groes, two whites. 
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If the Race Relations Commission has a 
gold star for the Methodists, it may well 
put a black mark by the names of two 
others. Last week, in the closing session 
of the Presbyterian assembly in Denver 
(see below), it was decided that the next 
meeting should take place in Fort Worth, 
Tex. Arose Negro Missionary Irvin W. 
Underhill Jr. to object against “any place 
where a Negro cannot be treated as a man 
and as a brother.” He urged the other 
Negro delegates thus to go on record. 
Moderator Charles W. Kerr expostulated. 
The motion to meet in Fort Worth was 
put and carried with no further discussion. 

Barnstorming the East last winter, in 
well-publicized concord, were the pres- 
idents of the Northern and Southern 
Baptist branches (Time, Jan. 25). In 
Rochester, N. Y. a banquet was planned 
for them. By unhappy chance the banquet 
chairman was Dr. James E. Rose, Negro 





moderator of the Rochester Baptist Asso- | 


ciation. Learning of this, Southern Bap- 
tist President William Joseph McGlothlin 
excused himself regretfully. He was there 


not only personally, he explained, but as | 


the representative of several million 


Southern Baptists. 


Presbyterians Adjourn 


In cool, shady Montreat, North Caro- 
lina’s mountain church-resort where one 
does not stay out late, the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. (Southern) concluded 
its annual assembly last week. Chiefly for 
the same reason (Birth Control) as last 
year, the Southern Presbyterians voted to 
remain outside the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. De- 
nounced as modernists whose teachings re- 
sult in the decline of young morals were 


Harry Emerson Fosdick and Council 
Leaders Samuel Parkes Cadman and 
Bishop Francis John McConnell. The 


Montreat assembly named a committee to 
plan union with other U. S. Presbyterian 
branches. 


In Denver, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. had 
already heard and defeated a proposal to 
withdraw from the Federal Council 
(Time, June 6). Before adjourning last 
week, it quashed a second uprising by the 
same group of impatient Fundamentalists, 
led by Rev. H. McAllister Griffiths of 
Philadelphia. Other things the Presby- 
terians did: 

@ Denounced aggressive War, anti- 
Prohibitionists, Radio for commercial pur- 
poses on Sunday, tobacco advertising. 

€ Approved and referred to individual 
presbyteries a proposal to introduce into 
the Directory of Worship a new section 
on marriage, urging that “children have a 
God-given right to be well born: therefore. 
those contemplating marriage should be 
bodily and spiritually fit for such a rela- 
tionship.” 


€ Heard and adopted unanimously an in- 
hocuous report of the Committee on So- 
cial and Industrial Relations. Deleted be- 
lore the report was read were items favor- 
ing State compulsory unemployment in- 
surance, large-scale economic and _ social 
planning, and recognition that three pos- 
sibilities exist for Church and Nation: 1) 
Present individualism, 2) some form of 
socialism, or 3) planned production. 


DON’T SKIMP 


REQUENTLY, people put off 
wearing bifocals because they 
haveheardtheyarehardtogetusedto. 
These newFul-Vue Bifocalsareagreat 
improvement in this respect. You 
don’t see double—things don’t jump. 
So, don’t skimp on eyesight. Be- 
fore you get your Ful-Vues, by all 
means have a thorough examination 
of your eyes. For this vital service 
go, of course, to a man of training, 
experience, and highest skill. 


LOOK carefully 





) for this FUL-VUE shape 
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YOUR COFFEE 
CUP WON’T 
LOOK LIKE 

THIS 


7 
through 


FUL-VUE 
BIFOCALS 


ON EYESIGHT 


Remember, no other face is just 
like yours. The man who helps you 
select your glasses should have ex- 
perience in studying facial contours. 
Seek out in your community the 
man who knows. Ask him about 
Ful-Vue Bifocals. 

We have prepared an illustrated 
booklet, ‘What You Should Know 
About Your Glasses.” It costs you 
nothing—may help you much. Mail 
the coupon. 











American Optical Co., Dept. M3,Southbridge, Mass. 





it charge or obligation, please send 
oklet, “What You Should Know 












Address 





City— - - 


Ihe name of the man who fits my glasses is 


State — 














Management: 


ONE OF A SERIES of advertisements describ- 
ing the major essentials of utility investments, 


1. How does sound management 


protect dividends ? 


2.How can investors 


learn about a company’s 
management ? 


Wa management of a utility property is 
one of the items of appraisal to which 
underwriting houses and large investors at- 
tach considerable importance. In expert 
financial surveys involving the investment of 
large sums, management is exhaustively in- 
vestigated because these large investors must 
assure themselves that their capital will be 
used with sound business judgment in order 
to produce the expected return. 

The average investor cannot investigate 
with the same thoroughness. Nevertheless, 
management influences the welfare of small 
investments no less than large ones. Any well 
informed investment house or bank knows 
the reputation of the major utility companies 
as to their management record. No moderate 
investor should disregard at least an inquiry 
about a fundamental point which large in- 
vestors investigate so thoroughly. 

Pacific Lighting Corporation was organ- 
ized in 1886 and has continued under the 
same management since the virtual begin- 
nings of the electric lighting industry. The 
company’s principal business was then, as it 
is now, gas and electric service in Southern 
California. 

During these 46 years of unchanging 
management the gas and electric business has 
passed from infancy to full development, 
overcoming critical problems of finance, or- 
ganization, engineering and consolidation 
which it will never have to meet again. 

Utilities everywhere during this period 
were under the stress of a rapid adoption of 
gas and electricity, but nowhere in America 
has utility management been called upon in 
addition to meet a growth of population 
equal to that which occurred in Southern 
California. 





The company’s first gas plant in Los An- 
geles served only 2,000 customers. Today 
the Pacific Lighting system covers nearly all 
of Southern California, with $2 32,000,000 
invested in gas and electric properties serving 
nearly a million customers in Los Angeles 
and 250 other communities. 

Pacific Lighting’s management occupies 
itself with the financial affairs of the four op- 
erating companies comprising its system and 
with the general direction of their larger 
policies of operation. 

Since its original organization Pacific 
Lighting has always been a holding com- 
pany in form, with the mobility of action 
which that form allows. Its interests have 
never « xpanded beyond the gas and electric 
properties in Southern California which its 
structure exactly overlies, and the complete 
interconnection of these properties has made 
them practically one unified system. 

= = * oe 
Pacific Lighting Corporation is offering no secur- 
ities at the present time. These advertisements 
therefore have no immediate purpose of selling 


securities. Their object is to make the company 


better known nationally, for its advantage and 


economy in the marketing of future issues of its 
Pa ifte 


Corporation, 33 California St., San Francisco. 


preferred or ommon stock. 


Lighting 


‘ 
14 Standards 
of Utility Investment 
/ 

Equity investments in utility companies are 
now usually available to investors only through 
the securities of holding companies. 

In the final analysis, those holding companies 
which render the greatest economic service 
lower cost of financing, operating economies and 
improvements in service—are best able to earn 
dividends and conserve property values. The earn- 
ing power and efficient use of invested capital must 
rest, in the long run, upon organization, manage- 
ment, and service, 

These advertisements describe the outstanding 
features of the structure developed by Pacific 
Lighting during its 46 years of utility operation 


in Southern California. They deal individually with: 


ORGANIZATION 8. Reserves 


*1, Management 9. Dividend Record 


2. History 
3. Territory Served 


10. Intercompany 
Financing 

SERVICE 

11. Interconnected 
Facilities 


4, Revenue Sources 
5. Unity of System 
CAPITAL 12. Economy of 
Operation 
13. Quality of 
Product 
14. Low Rates 


6. Capitalization and 
Property Values 

7. Type of 
Securities Issued 


Investments in utility securities should be ex- 





amined with reference to each of these essential 
economic features. 


The entire series of advertisements will be 


published in booklet form. 


June 13, 193 
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PaciFic LIGHTING 


CORPORATION 


Unifying throuzh common stock ownership four 
ig g 
interconnected California Utilities 
LOS ANGELES GAS AND ELECTRIC CORP. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO, 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS CO, 


SANTA MARIA GAS CO. 
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One Hundred Millions 

In 1895, President Cleveland was em- 
barrassed by a dogged, recalcitrant Con- 
gress. Gold was flowing from the U. S. 
An alarmed Europe scrambled for its bal- 
ances. The Treasury’s gold holdings were 
down to $41,000,000. Merchants and 
bankers momentarily expected the end of 
specie payments. 

In his little grey banking house John 
Pierpont Morgan the Elder let a black 
cigar droop from his lips. Through the 
door peered the late Edward Dean Adams, 
little known to Wall Streeters but a tower 
of strength to bankers. ‘Hello, Adams,” 
muttered Mr. Morgan, “It’s still going 
out.” 

Banker Adams dropped a document on 
Banker Morgan’s desk. It was a power- 
of-attorney from the Deutsche Bank to 
buy $200,000,000 worth of U. S. bonds. 
Quickly James Stillman and other bankers 
were called, a syndicate formed, $62,000,- 
000 of bonds bought from the Treasury. 
Stocks rose, the flow of gold was halted, 
trade began to revive as word spread that 
the emergency had been met. 


Last week was not so dark but the pic- 
ture was parallel. Gold withdrawals con- 
tinued, came to $152,000,000 in ten days. 
Foreign exchanges remained above the 
point where it was profitable to export 
gold. Stocks were all at new lows, the 
bondmarket dropping in a manner terrify- 
ing to bankers, insurance companies and 
all investors. Then overnight there came 
achange in the domestic if not the inter- 
national picture. Bonds soared and the 
stockmarket churned upwards after twelve 
weeks of almost steady declines. 

Motivation of the change was the pros- 
pect of a balanced Federal Budget. New 
York banks, previously aloof from the 
bondmarket because of fears regarding 
Congress (Time, June 6), made good their 
promise that a balanced Budget would 
send resources sweeping into the invest- 
ment market. Suddenly formed and an- 
nounced was an American Securities In- 
vesting Corp. into the coffers of which 20 
Manhattan banks poured $100,000,000. 

A. S. I. C. will be no pool to stabilize 
the market, then disband, but a real in- 
vestment concern, buying bonds to make 
aprofit. While A. S. I. C. was expected to 
concentrate on first-class bonds, all values 
tebounded last week on the psychology 
that at last firm bottom had been found. 
The following cross-section of the bond- 
market showed last week’s lows and the 
closing prices two days after A. S. I. C.’s 
formation: 


Low Last 
A.T. & T. deb. 5s gt} 965 
Atchison Gen. 4s 75 84 
Balt. & Ohio rst ss 64 72 
soston & Maine 5s 43 55 
Columbia G. & E. 5s 598 67 
ET.&T. 5S 16 26 
Liggett & Myers 5s 100-102 
N.Y..N. H. & H. 6s 49; 70 
Western Electric deb. 5s 894 94 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube ss 495 55 


Pleasing to Wall Street was the fact that 
the stockmarket’s rise came despite the 
fact that the short interest as of May 31 





was the smallest reported since the Ex- 
change began giving out figures—2,140,000 
shares against 2,758,000 May 2 last and 
5,589,000 May 25, 1931. 

In Cleveland and Atlanta last week 
committees were formed to pump Federal 
Reserve credits into use as Owen D. 
Young’s committee is doing in Manhattan, 
Sewell Lee Avery’s in Chicago. Head of 
the Cleveland group of 15 is Lewis Blair 
Williams of Hayden, Miller & Co. (in- 
vestment bankers), vice-chairman of 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. The 


Atlanta committee of twelve will be under 
the chairmanship of 


George Simmons 








MorGan PARTNER LAMON1 
At last, firm bottom? 


Cotton 
Reserve 


Harris, president of Exposition 
Mills and director of Federal 
Bank of Atlanta. 

Although A. S. I. C. had the approval 
of Owen D. Young’s Committee of Twelve 
it was entirely the project of Manhattan 
bankers. Seventeen prominent bankers 
will be on its directorate, J. P. Morgan & 
Co. in the lead—Thomas William Lamont 
as president, George Whitney as _ chair- 
man. It is expected that $100,000,000 is 
not A. S. I. C.’s limit, that eventually 
stocks as well as bonds may be bought. 
Kreuger Tangibles 

Greedy hands last week itched to grab 
3,500 handsome red certificates. Each 
certificate represented too shares of 
Diamond Match Co. and the crisp paper 
pile was worth $4,500,000 on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

Four big banks (National City, Bankers 
Trust, Union Trust of Pittsburgh, Con- 
tinental Illinois of Chicago) insisted the 
certificates were theirs, given to them as 
collateral by Ivar Kreuger when he could 
not pay a $3,800,000 loan. They would 
have sold the certificates long ago had 
not Irving Trust, now trustee for bank- 
rupt International Match, insisted that the 
shares were the company’s, not the banks’. 
The basis for this contention was that the 
banks knew of Ivar Kreuger’s financial 


troubles when they accepted the stock as 
collateral, hence were treated as preferred 
creditors without reason. Court battles 
loomed. 

The red certificates were not stricken 
International Match’s only assets last 
week. The match & lighter monopoly in 
Turkey was definitely established and the 
trustees felt fairly certain that eventually 
Turkey will repay its loan from Inter- 
national plus interest—a matter of some 
$14,500,000. In Turkey, International’s 
subsidiary match factory was reported to 
be in full blast last week with every ex- 
pectation of continuing. Praise of Tur- 
key’s fairness was read into the record. 
But from all the other listed assets of 
International nothing tangible had arisen 
last week although investigators were 
reading thousands of telegrams, prowling 
into vaults. 

The affairs of Kreuger & Toll, the hold- 
ing company, were just as bad last week. 
Bankers throughout the world read with 
envy that Mahler’s Bank of Amsterdam 
had broken all its relations with Ivar 
Kreuger in 1929, suddenly suspicious at 
his haste in seeking loans, the number of 
companies he controlled, the big profits he 
reported. In Manhattan the protective 
committee, headed by Bainbridge Colby 
and with Samuel Untermeyer as counsel, 
passed a resolution asking the Swedish 
authorities to demand a cash settlement 
from Kreuger’s U. S. bankers before a re- 
organization of either Kreuger & Toll or 
International Match. The committee con- 
tinued to hint it would sue the U. S. bank- 
ers for misrepresentation, ask them to 
rescind the sale of Kreuger & Toll bonds. 
In Stockholm bullish Swedes who hoped 
Swedish Match was still sound were dis- 
mayed last week when the company was 
granted a three-month moratorium. But 
they chuckled at an example of Ivar Kreu- 
gers shrewdness which auditors stumbled 
upon in his private office. On the desk was 
a concealed button which could be pressed 
by “accidentally” moving a book with his 
elbow. It caused a dummy telephone to 
ring. Herr Kreuger could then ask his 
visitor to leave or could impress him 
with imaginary conversations with great 
bankers and statesmen. 


—-- 





Troubles 


After Samuel Insull’s gigantic utility 
empire began to crack up (Tre, April 18 
et seqg.), people thought the bankers would 
keep the Dean of Utility Operators to help 
them salvage the wreckage. But last week 
73-year-old Samuel Insull resigned from 
the chairmanship of his three finest oper- 
ating properties, Commonwealth Edison 
Co., Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Co., Pub- 
lic: Service Co. of Northern Illinois. Said 
he: “Due regard for my health necessi- 
tates my retirement. ...” He also re- 
signed as one of the three receivers of 
Middle West Utilities, subject to court 
approval. But La Salle & Wall Streets, not- 
ing $65,000,000 of maturities in the next 
few months, wondered whether the three 
companies’ long term mortgage bonds (to 
be used for refunding) would not sell bet- 
ter with a change in management. New 
chairman of all three will be hard-bitten, 
hard-working James Simpson, board chair- 
man of Marshall Field & Co., a position he 
promptly resigned last week. Fortnight 


ago he hurried back from India (by boat 
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and plane in 14 days). As vice chairman 
the “Insull’” companies will still have Sam- 
uel Insull Jr., familiar with personnel & 
problems. 

Consolidation Coal Co. is the Rocke- 
feller coal company. Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
is the Mellon company. Pittsburgh pro- 
duces more bituminous coal than Consoli- 
dation but its reserves of a billion tons are 
only half of Consolidation’s. Last year 
Pittsburgh earned a little more than half of 
its fixed charges, Consolidation earned two 
thirds. Last week it was no surprise that 
72-year-old Consolidation should go into 
receivership. Operating an “open shop,” 
Consolidation has had little labor trouble 
but all other coal woes have been its woes. 
The receivership was precipitated by fail- 
ure to pay interest on an $18,927,000 bond 
issue. 

During April bituminous coal produc- 
tion was 20,300,000 tons, the lowest since 
July 1922. Labor troubles were a con- 
tributing factor. 

M. & O. The 84-year-old Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad operated 1,159 miles of 
track between St. Louis and Mobile, Ala. 
It has been controlled by Southern Ry. 
since 1902. Last week the Southern de- 
cided to stop advancing funds to M. & O., 
saw its subsidiary consent to a receiver- 
ship, announced, “The consequences of 
this decision must be to ease the South- 
ern’s own position.” The receivership was 
the first in the railroad field since Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. was formed, first 
since the Wabash and Ann Harbor re- 
ceiverships last December. The M. & O. 
had applied in vain for a $1,000,000 R. F. 
C. loan. 


Bear Hunt (Cont’d) 


In hope of catching a great big Demo- 
cratic bear with its paws all sticky with 
short-selling honey, Senator Peter Nor- 
beck’s Banking & Currency Committee 
last week resumed its investigation of 
buying & selling practices on U. S. stock 
exchanges (Time, April 25, et seg.). John 
Jacob Raskob was on the witness stand. 
Witness Raskob quietly sought to prove 
that his principal business is “trying to 
make good Democrats out of misguided 
Republicans,” not being a big bad Bear. 

Smoldering political tinder blazed fre- 
quently. Democratic Senator Glass imme- 
diately demanded of Counsel William A. 
Gray: “Are you calling any prominent 
Republicans?” 

Senator Norbeck: If Senator Glass will 
name them we will gladly call them. 

Senator Glass (shouting): It isn’t my 
place to call them! 

Counsel Gray: If I’m directed to pro- 
ceed no further with Mr. Raskob because 
he is chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, I'll go no further. 

Senator Glass: Oh, no, I was just won- 
dering. ... 

To exonerate himself Witness Raskob 
produced itemized statements of all his 
dealings in shares of General Motors Corp. 
(of which he is a director but no longer 
an officer) since 1927. He maintained 
with his brokers two accounts, one of 
which was usually long more stock than 
the other was short. In Regent Corp., his 
personal holding company, he had always 
had at least 100,000 shares. Further heavy 


commitments were represented by his 





Three Reasons for the 


Stability of Utility Revenues 


Electric and gas utilities enjoy unusual stability of revenues, because .+- 


1 Electricity and gas are not subject to wide price fluc- 
tuations. While utilities do not make the profits a 
private business can earn in prosperous times, they do 
not suffer the same losses in poor times. 


2 Electricity and gas are growing industries which 
supply a daily need in the home. 


3 There is no problem of overproduction. Only as much 
gas and electricity is produced as is used. 


@ Of the Associated System’s 1,434,000 customers, 
1,189,000 are residential electric and gas users. The 
average annual use of electricity by residential customers 
increased 8.3% during 1931, and their use of gas main- 
tained its previous level. This gain offset industrial losses 
to the extent that the System recorded a total increase of 
approximately 1% in gross operating revenues for all 


departments. 


For information about facilities, service, rates, write 


Associated Gas 


61 Broadway 





& Electric System 


fr 


New York 


interest in General Motors’ Managers 
Securities Co. Twice he had been “tech. 
nically short” on balance between his two 
brokerage accounts, once for 2,204 shares. 
which he covered by market purchases. 
once for 10,000 shares which he delivered 
out of his Regent Corp.’s holdings. Though 
Witness Raskob had actually liquidated 
about 80,000 shares of General Motors jn 
the four years in order to “diversify his 
holdings,” he never “sold against the box.” 

Counsel Gray wanted to know why 
Witness Raskob had bought & sold stocks 
Senator Couzens, a onetime motor stock 
investor (Ford) objected to the question, 
said he could not see “where we are drift- 
ing.” Witness Raskob said he could not 
see either. But he explained “for personal 
reasons . . . for income tax purposes to 
establish a profit or loss.”” Though readily 
admitting participation in the Radio pod 
(Time, May 30), and a few other bull 
operations, he emphatically denied any 
part in General Motors syndicates. 

Senator Glass marveled that Witness 
Raskob had lost so much money by retain- 
ing his holdings: “Was this money all 
yours?” 

“All my own,” replied Witness Raskob 
gravely. 

Gently reminding the Committee, now 
generally sympathetic, of its objective, 
Witness Raskob observed: “I have always 
been long of stocks. . . . Nevertheless, | 
think that short-selling is a perfectly legiti- 
mate thing, though it may have been 
terribly abused. And I believe that if the 
American people had been more familiar 
with it . during the boom our condi- 
tions would not have become so bad. 
Short-selling has its place and a very good 
place, too.” 

Anaconda. Long a loquacious critic of 
Board Chairman Charles Edwin Mitchell 
of National City Bank, Senator Glass 
beamed when Chairman Mitchell admitted 
that National City Co.’s dealings in com- 
mon stock were ill-advised, that its sale 
of 300,000 shares of Anaconda Copper to 
customers at about $125 (now $4) a share 
had not “created any good will and had 
created ill will.” But he denied that high- 
pressure methods had been utilized. He 
disclaimed all knowledge of National 
City’s Directors Percy Avery Rockefeller 
and James Alexander Stillman participat- 
ing in an Anaconda pool. He agreed with 
Senator Glass that if true it was not 
proper. 

So apathetic to Counsel Gray's inquisi- 
tion had the Senators become that next 
day only Senators Norbeck & Townsend 
listened to further Anaconda revelations 
from Chairman John D. Ryan. With 
Harry Frank Guggenheim, he had ac- 
quired blocks of Chile Copper and other 
copper companies before they were ab- 
sorbed by Anaconda through an exchange 
of stock. At one time Chairman Ryan said 
he had a profit of $1,250,000 on his Chile 
operation, but the Anaconda received in 
exchange now showed him a large loss 
Smart Harry Guggenheim sold out, made 
$404,000. President Cornelius Francis 
Kelley of Anaconda, no witness, inter 
rupted: “Mr, Gray is trying to ride the 
witness for the benefit of the gallery.” 

Senator Norbeck pointed out that there 
was no gallery, threatened to put President 
Kelley on the witness stand. President 
Kelley kept quiet. 


June 
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Performance... not purchase price. ..is the real measure of 
value in bearings. Performance such as SOS delivers day 
inand day out in thousands of varied industries. Performance 
that is the product of sound, time-tried design...of specially 
selected materials ... of manufacture up to standards of 
precision that border upon perfection. And where bearings 
are concerned, performance always talks louder than a 
price tag. 

In the Fay Lathe shown here, the performance of the bear- 


ings was typical of Si0S". For eight years this lathe was 
operated at high speed in a Detroit automobile plant. For 
a large part of this time it was in service for twenty-four 
hours a day. Yet when the lathe was dismantled for over- 
hauling, the S350" Bearings showed no appreciable signs of 
wear. And at no time during their period of service did 
they require adjustment of any kind. 


In practically every field of industry S303’ Bearings have 


established records for long, uninterrupted, trouble-free ser- 
vice that no other bearing has ever approached. After all, 
performance in a bearing is the thing you pay for... 
performance is the thing you should demand. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, Inc.,40 E.34thSt., New York, N.Y. 


BALL & ROLLER BEARINGS 


2888 






A PROMISE IS ONLY A PROMISE...PERFORMANCE tS HISTORY 


Fay Lathe equipped with SIS Bearings. Fight vears of 
operation ina busy Detroit automobile plant failed to shou 
any appreciable signs of wear in the bearings. 





--e AND NO APPRECIABLE 
SIGNS OF WEAR! 
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"Contains over five volumes of carbonic gas” 


No spoon is needed with self- 
stirring Billy Baxter... when you 
pour, it stirs. 


Booklet telling all about SELF- 
STIRRING mailed upon request. 


Your fancy dealer can supply you with 
The Billy Baxter Line. Should he not do 
so, order direct by prepaid express; order 
a case of all one kind, or assorted with 
Ginger Ale, Sarsaparilla or Club Soda. 


Club style bottles, four dozen, $7.00 the 
case. West and South, $1.00 higher. 


Satisfaction is guaranteed, or no money 
will be accepted. Accounts opened. 


The Red Raven Corporation, Cheswick P. O., Pa. 














How to apply the 


Dow THEORY 


to stock market prices 


clearly explained in a series 
of articles beginning in 
June 6 issue of 


BARRON’S 


The National Financial Weekly 


This noted theory described 


completely for first time, 
by one who kas used 
it successfully. 


THESE ARTICLES definitely 
undertake to reduce the Dow 
Theory to a manual for those 
wishing to use it as an aid in 
forecasting the market trend. 
They show the theory in prac- 
tical operation and explain how 
it can be profitably used. 


For saleat all leading newsstands 
or write BARRON’S, 44 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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With Fife & Drum 


We saw him take our Advertising Club 
and make it hum; 

Racine will tell you what he did with 
just a fife & drum; 

From Kansas and from Texas, cheers 
for Charlie Younggreen come; 

As he goes climbing—UP! 

Chorus: Climb on—climb on, Charlie 
Younggreen— 

We are with you, Charlie Young- 
green— 

We will back you, Charlie Young- 
green— 

As you go climbing on. 

When the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of America expanded into the grander 
International Advertising Association in 
1928, the above paean and many another 
was sung to the Association’s smiling, 
backslapping, handshaking new president, 
an amazingly energetic exuder of amiabil- 
ity. Last week hundreds of admen whose 
hands Charles Clark Younggreen has 
shaken and who take pleasure in being 
able to call him “C. C.” were impressed 
to learn that he, upon whom has been con- 
ferred “every honor that organized adver- 
tising had to give,” had set at rest the 
profession’s uncertainty as to his future 
affiliation. Two years ago he bustled into 
Chicago, having left his firm of Klau-Van 
Pieterson-Dunlap-Younggreen Inc. in Mil- 
waukee to become a partner in the firm of 
Dunham-Lesan. Lately Partner Harry 
Edmund Lesan died. Last week, it having 
gotten around that Mr. Younggreen would 
make a change, he announced: “I selected 
the McJunkin organization, after careful 
study, because I found they had worked 
out in concrete form my ideal of service.” 

“The McJunkin organization” is an 
agency formed in 1905 by William David 
McJunkin, a rather quiet gentleman, now 
62 with grey hair. One of his first ac- 
counts was that of Samuel Insull and he 
still handles most of the Insull advertising 
business. He denies a persistent rumor 
that he is related to Samuel Insull by 
marriage. In addition to his utility ac- 
counts he has Curtiss Candy (Baby Ruth), 
Florsheim Shoes, Paris Garters, Rosehill 
Cemetery, Sheaffer Pens. Weil known in 
circles other than advertising, he sits on 
Chicago’s Board of Education. His in- 
terest in public affairs derives from his 
long friendship with Indiana’s late Demo- 
cratic Boss Tom Taggart. Boss Taggart 
controlled French Lick Springs, and the 
McJunkin Agency still has its account 
(though it lately lost the Associated Pluto 
Water business to H. W. Kastor & Sons 
Co. Inc.). 

Adman Younggreen viewed his step as 
“hot news.” Previous hot-spots in his 
upward rush from obscurity in Kansas: 
U. S. Air Corps in the War (emerging a 
captain); sales manager for J. I. Case 
Plow Works in Racine; presiding over the 
International Advertising Meeting in Ber- 
lin (1929); telling the U. S. Press, upon 
returning from Europe, that while his wife 
was dancing in a London night club she 
touched the Prince of Wales (Time, Aug. 
26, 1929). 

“C. C.” Younggreen’s four-page an- 
nouncement last week concluded simply: 
“Mr. Younggreen’s wide activities have 
brought him into close contact with the 
leading minds in industry throughout the 
world.” 


Deals & Developments 
Collapse in the Waldorf. For thre 


weeks Dutch, English, Russian and U,§ | 
oilmen gathered almost daily in Room No, | 


2604 of Manhattan’s Waldorf-Astoria 
seeking to reach an agreement by which 
markets could be kept steady, profitable 
Last week the conference broke up with. 
out results. Secrecy hid all the cop. 
ference’s deliberations but reasons given 
for the breakdown by oilmen were ny. 
merous: 1) The Russians would make no 
agreement for more than three years, the 
defensive Englishmen and Americans 
sought a ten-year pact. 2) The Russians 
declined to limit exports to the 193: 
level, refused to give up their distribyt- 
ing facilities in England, Germany, Spain, 
3) There was lack of unanimity between 
the U. S. and British groups, lack of 
agreement between members of the U. §. 
group. 

Silk to Storehouse. Recently Japan 
decided to sell its surplus silk stock to 
E. Gerli & Co., Manhattan, for $16,320- 
ooo (Time, May 9g). Since then raw silk 
prices have dropped $30 a bale, lopping 
$3,221,000 off the surplus’ value. Last 
week Japan announced that the deal was 
off, that the Japanese Government would 
buy the surplus from its Department of 
Agriculture for $14,600,000, paying in 
bonds. 








Personnel 
Last week the following were news: 


Robert Stanley Dollar, son of the late 
Capt. Robert Dollar, was elected president 
of United States Lines Co. of Nevada, 
successor company to Paul Wadsworth 
Chapman’s United States Lines, Inc. 
(Trm_e, Aug. 17, et seg.). The new U.S. 
Lines was backed by the Dollar-Dawson- 
Roosevelt-International Mercantile Ma- 
rine interests. Although Mr. Dollar will 
be president of the company as originally 
intended (business matters made him delay 
his election, William F. Humphrey, at- 
torney for Herbert Fleishhacker tempo- 
rarily took the post) the active manage- 
ment will be in the hands of Roosevelt 
Line officers: Philip Albright, Smiull 
Franklin, Kermit Roosevelt, John Merry- 
man Franklin, Basil Harris, P. V. C. Mitci- 
ell, Andrew Curtein Fetterolf. From the 
I. M. M. board last week resigned John 
Pierpont Morgan and his partner Charles 
Steele, leaving the company without 4 
Morgan representative for the first time 
since it was formed in 1893. 

Allan Anderson Aitken, 42, younger 
brother of Lord Beaverbrook (William 
Maxweli Aitken, 53) was elected president 
of Price Brothers & Co. Ltd., 115-year- 
old Canadian newsprint and pulp firm, 
succeeding Lieut.-Colonel John Herbert 
Price, grandson of Founder William Price. 
Mr. Price was made operating vice presi- 
dent. He resigned from the directorate, 
making way for Lord Beaverbrook. These 
and other changes were thought to mark 
assumption of the firm’s management lI 
not stock-control by Lord Beaverbrook. 
Significant were Lord  Beaverbrook’s 
statements that no mergers or combines 
were in the offing, that “Price Brothers 
will be the outstanding name in the news 
print industry of this country in the years 
to come.” 
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He Brought His Ship to Port 


RIM-LIPPED. .. clear-eyed ... courageous .. . a figure- 
head of strength and determination. . . he holds 
his ship true to its course, and brings it safe to port! 


Tothe clipper captains of yesterday, foul weather meant 
sharp sailing. With decks awash ... taut rigging... prow 
deep in spray eee they conquered storm with seaman- 
ship— bleak skies with iron hearts and brave spirits. 
Modern business has its daring clipper captains. To 
them, adverse conditions are but a challenge. With 
courses boldly charted...weather eyes cocked shrewdly 
skyward... ao grip upon the wheel ... undaunted 
by the cry of “Breakers ahead!” . . . they sail through 
dark waters into the harbor of success and progress. 


EMPLOYMENT CREA £2 O'R 7 


ROUGH 


On today’s troubled sea of business, there is urgent 
need for clear thinking, fearless management, and the 
proved efficiency of Addressograph and Multigraph in 
developing sales and profits. Equip your craft w ith new 
rigging. Haul down old canvas... caulk the seams... 
station every man at his post... and with vision 
that looks beyond the turbulent waters of today, 
bring your ship safely to the port of More Customers, 
More Sales, Greater Economies, and More Profits! 


Addressograph Company -« Multigraph Company 
gra] pan) gra} ; 
Divisions of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp.., Cleveland, Ohio 


A 15x 15 Art-Gravure enlargement of the above picture, suitable for framing, with 
inspirational message free of advertising, will be sent postpaid FREE upon request. 
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They gota salary eut for 


A\ Ys | ding 


Present 


ther notice, 


salar 


jes will be 


reauced by 10% 


Ht, Barker 


Preside 


... but they know their future 


is O.K. - thanks to 


United Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ETTING married on a reduced salary 
may mean some inconvenience—but it 
will not disturb the happiness of the wise 
young couple who ‘have obtained United 
Mutual protection for the future. They can 
sail through temporary difficulties with the 
comforting realization that they are making 
financial provisions for later years. They 
know they will have an income for retire- 
ment—and he knows that his 
wife will have an estate if any- 
thing should happen to him. 
The powerful protection that 
United Mutual offers is not af- 


fected by business depressions. N 


LIF 





| SAFE- GUARDED 
f ee ge 






E INSURANCE ( 


© vu. M. L. 1. Co., 1932 


The assets of this conservative old com- 
pany are almost entirely in Government and 
Municipal bonds. That is why United 
Mutual insurance is known everywhere as 
safeguarded insurance—and why it is chosen 
by so many careful investors. 

United Mutual policies are easy to carry. 
You can have any form you require—life, 
retirement, endowment, educational, otc. 
on a plan adapted to your in- 
come. We will be glad to send 
you information on any type you 
are considering —together with a 
copy of our interesting financial 
statement. 





United Mutual Life Insurance Company « Harry Wade, President 
Chartered under a Special Act of the United States Congress 


Indianapolis, Indiana 





%& UNITED MUTUAL HAS GOOD OPEN TERRITORY FOR CAPABLE MEN ¥& 
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Time Marches Back 

Five months ago Time discontinued jis 
Friday evening radio re-enactments oj 
news events (“The March of Time”) 
because Time, Inc. deemed that continued 
expenditure of $6,000 a week on radio 
advertising was not then justified (Ting, 
Feb. 29). Immediately a flood of protests 
from radio listeners engulfed Time, Inc. 
The number of protests was not huge as 
radio “fan mail” goes (22,231 letters), 





| But the letters were distinguished by their 


uniform literacy (chief sources: business 
& professional men & women, students) 
and their emphatic insistence that “The 
March of Time” be continued for its edv- 
cational service. 

Time’s publishers entertained many an 
offer from business organizations for re- 


| sumption of the broadcasts under joint 
| sponsorship. All such negotiations failed 








because “The March of Time,” to be 
effective, must be independent. A fearless 
presentation of news might well tread upon 
the toes of the co-sponsor, cause him to 
feel that the advertising value (to him) of 
the program was impaired. 

Sustained laments from listeners and 
newspaper radio critics over the absence 
of the program forced Time, Inc. to con- 
clude that while radio advertising might 
not now be an absolute necessity, the 
promised goodwill value could not be 
ignored. Last week Time signed with 
Columbia Broadcasting System for re- 
sumption of “The March of Time” Nov. 4. 

CBS’s youthful President William Sam- 
uel Paley, honeymooning at Honolulu with 
his bride, the former Mrs. John Hearst, 
was notified of the decision. Straightway 
flashed a cable from President Paley to 
his First Vice President Edward Klauber 
in Manhattan. Said President Paley in 
effect: “Big political news will be breaking 
before November. Election campaigns will 
approach fever heat in September and 
October. National issues will loom large 
in the public eye. Let CBS augment its 
facilities for reporting that news by pre- 
senting ‘The March of Time’ two months 
earlier as a sustaining feature entirely at 
its own expense.” 

Thus, starting Sept. 9, “The March of 
Time” returns to the air as a presentation 
of Columbia Broadcasting System, over 
CBS’s entire network (Fridays at 8:30 
p.m. E. D.S. T.). On Nov. 4 the program 
will return to the sponsorship of Time 
Inc., to continue until mid-March over 
substantially the same coast to coast net- 
work as last year. 

From their beginning in September the 
programs will be prepared, as before, by 
the editors of TrMeE, with the assistance 0! 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, ad- 
vertising agency whose able Donald Staul- 
fer will resume his direction of the pro- 


|} gram. 


| “Newspaper Boy” 


Convened in Toronto, the International 
Circulation Managers’ Association heard 


| a committee report that of 4,203 news 


paper clippings mentioning boys or men 
who sell or deliver newspapers, 3,248 co” 
tained “objectionable terms”’—such 4 
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“newsboy” and “newsie.” The Associa- 
tion resolved to substitute the name 
“newspaper boy,” got pledges from the 
Toronto Newsboys’ Union and the News- 
boys’ & Bootblacks’ Association of Chi- 
cago to change their names. 


Culprit 

Colyumist Jay Elmer House of the New 
York Evening Post last week received 
from a correspondent in Trieste, a clipping 
from the Ultime Notizie. A_ headline 
translated, read: “New Phase in the Lind- 
bergh Drama: Curtis Is About to Be Ar- 
rested.” From beneath the headline stared 
a photograph of Vice President Charles 
Curtis. 


Ads In Funnies 
Many a U. S. moppet has pestered his | 





neighbors to buy a package of soap or | 
bluing for 10¢. He rarely had to explain | 
that he had answered “‘that ad in last Sun- | 
day's ‘funnies.’’” The fascinating adver- 
tisement in the comic section of his 
Hearstpaper had told him that for the 
proceeds of 24 sales, plus a small charge | 
“for wrapping and mailing,” he might have 
a marvellous motion picture machine; or 
areal cowboy suit. Enterprising little girls 
were offered talking dolls. 

Until a year ago there was no other 
advertising in comic sections, with the ex- 
ception of occasional Christmas displays 
of Lionel Electric Trains and Gilbert 
“Meccano” sets. Then Hearst admen, 
mindful of a survey by Dr. George Gallup 
of Drake University showing that 78% of 
women readers follow the comics, got an 
idea. Reckoning further that 90% of all 
comics had “adult appeal,” they undertook 
to sell space in the comics of the 17 | 
Hearst Sunday papers to important na- | 
tional advertisers. The selling organiza- 
tion of Hearst Comic Weekly set a rate of 
$16,000 a page on the basis of 5,800,000 
combined circulation. 

The Hearst venture was a decided suc- 
cess. Other big publishers regarded it with 
envy. The New York Herald Tribune, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer and Philade'phia 
Inquirer began offering comics space indi- 
vidually, but Hearst had no large sca'e 
competition until recently when two new 
organizations sprang up. One of these, 
known as Comic Section Advertising Corp. 
was formed last month to sell advertising 
in the comics of 32 newspapers (to‘al cir- 
culation 1,100,000), biggest of which is 
the Detroit Free Press. The other was an- 
nounced last week as the National News- 
paper Group. It represents eleven large 
dailies of 5,200,000 circulation, including 
the New York Daily News, Chicago 
Tribune, Boston Globe, Philadelphia Jn- | 
quirer, Baltimore Sun, Washington Star, 
Bulfalo Times, Pittsburgh Press, Cleve'and 
Plain Dealer, Detroit News, St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

Like Hearst Comics, National News- 
paper Group will place one piece of ad- 
Vertising in all papers of its list alike. 
Comic Section Advertising Corp. will offer 
space in smaller groups from its list of 32. 

While all copy is arranged as a page 
of cartoons, none of it is very comic. 
Some of it is not intended to be funny, | 
but “adventurous”—stories about the girl | 
who escapes the curse of perspiration | 
odor; the boy who gets the Job because 
he bas fed upon muscle-building cereals. 





PROFITS... .the result of 


accumulative accuracy 





Every figure taken from every 
scale in your plant travels either 
of two roads to your balance 


sheet. One to Profit — the other 


to Loss. 






INTERNATIONAL PORTABLE 
SCALE— one of the many types 


available. 


The route taken depends on how your scales 


perform. 


The sensitivity and precision of International In- 


dustrial Scales prevent that succession of fractional 


errors which come from inaccurate weighings and 


constitute intangible losses. As a result, accumula- 


tive accuracy is turned into profit. 


International Industrial Scales have a long useful 


life guarding profits, products and reputations. 


The wide range of uses to which Internationals are ap- 


plied includes counting paris, measuring textile fabrics, 


computing percentage of weighting in fabrics, computing 


»ostage, checking incoming and outgoing shipments, 
£ uo a = a 


compounding, packaging and testing. 
S S 


Whether your material accounting figures relate to 


pounds, pieces, yards, or gallons, there is a type to fit 


your needs. 


International Business Machines Corporation 


International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines . 
International Industrial Scales . 


e 
General Offices 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OFFICES AND SERVICE STATIONS 





INTERNATIONALE 


« » International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systeras 


. . Dayton*Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 


6if' Hiss; Cenedian Division 


300 CAMPBELL AVE., W. TORONTO, ONT. 
WE? ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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MARCH 


of \IME 


In response to an ever-increasing 
demand for the return to the air of 


the MARCH of TIME, Time, 
Inc., and the Columbia Broad- 
casting System have each 
arranged for a series of broad- 
casts of the program which 
made radio history last year 
with its stirring re-enactments 
of memorable scenes from the 
world’s news. 


The Columbia Broadcasting System 
will present the MARCH of TIME 


as a sustaining feature, commencing 


TIME MARCHES ON 





COMES BACK on the AIR! 


Friday night September 9, at 8:30 
P. M. EDST — on the entire Columbia 
network—and every Friday 
throughout September and 
October. Time’s editors will 
assist with the selection of 
events and preparation of the 
script. 

Starting November 4, Time 
Inc., will itself sponsor the 
program, every week follow- 
ing the Columbia series, and 
throughout the winter—at the same 


weekly hour. 
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Old New Mexico 

Native TALES OF NEw Mexico—Frank 
G. Applegate—Lip pincott—($2.50). 

In Authoress Mary Austin’s introduc- 
tion to this collection of tales, folk, his- 
torical and otherways, she writes of the 
late Author Applegate’s collecting of the 
various handicrafts of New Mexico's 
varied groups as his initiation into the 
mosaic racial pattern of Southwestern 
culture. “Through his sympathy with the 
things created, he came into touch with 
the things experienced.” These experienc- 
ings, reaching him first by native word-of- 
mouth, he gracefully transcribes in full- 
favored variety. A specimen: 

Once upon a time, in the Rio Arriba 
country, there was a fat, smart priest, 
Padre Martinez, who knew how to lick a 
dish and have it too. His religious min- 
istrations paid him well, except in the little 
placité of San José. Here he was treated 
as an ordinary mortal, which meant 
meagrely. Puzzled, he asked the San José 
sacristan’s advice, was told that the 
natives had no use for his sermons, which 
praised San Antonio, San Francisco, the 
Virgin, Jesus, all of whom meant nothing 
to them. Why not praise their patron, 
San José? At his next visit Padre Mar- 
tinez propped an image of San José in the 
pulpit, stood on the floor himself. While 
the sacristan circulated the money-box 
among the congregation, the Padre ex- 
horted them to pray to San José. That 
saint did not waste time preaching to birds 
and fish, like San Antonio. He could do 
things—give the men more sheep, the boys 
beautiful wives, could wangle them 
through- purgatory, into heaven. At 
this point the sacristan, his money-box 
overflowing, intervened. He was the 
town’s storekeeper, and at the rate the 
people were shelling out he would never 
collect his bills, even with San José’s help, 
till kingdom come. 

Tales of treasure-hunting, of Tomacito, 
1 New Mexican Thumbling, of drunken 
burros, spice the book. More sombre are 
the tales of disappearing Amerindian tribes 
ind customs, but they are stoically told. 
The Zia Indians, in their decay, became 
s0 poverty-stricken, so skinny, that other 
Indians called them the “hungry ones.” 
The “hungry ones” called back: “Fat 
Indians dance slowly.” 


Magnetism v. Dictaphone 


OweN D. Younc—Ida M. 
Macmillan ($3). 

Biographer Ida Minerva Tarbell’s con- 
cern with business ethics dates from way 
back yonder, when oil was discovered in 
her native Pennsylvania hills. Her family 
cleared out of the way of the oil tycoons, 
sent Ida to Allegheny College. She worked 
with Chautauqua for eight years, then 
Went off to Paris to study French methods 
ol writing biography. Her work attracted 
Editor Samuel Sidney McClure then 
starting McClure’s Magazine. Biographer 
Tarbell’s Life of Abraham Lincoln, serial- 
wed, brought 150,000 subscribers to the 
magazine. Her History of the Standard 
Oil Co., also serialized, reverberated 
irom trust to trust, rocked the whole U. S. 
When, in i924, it was announced that “the 


Tarbell— 


terror of the trusts” was about to publish 
her biography of Elbert Gary, U. S. Steel 
tycoon, anticipations of juicy revelations 
ran high. They soon ran low when it was 
discovered that Gary was the hero, not the 
villain, of the book. She pictured Gary 
as the champion of “decent business 
ethics,” has been on the lookout for more 
ethical business heroes ever since. 

In Owen D. Young she finds her beau 
idéal. Her investigations for his biography, 
carried on at her Connecticut farm, at the 
General Electric Co.’s plant at Schenec- 
tady, at her E. roth St. retreat in New 
York City, lead her to say at their con- 
clusion: “My best research failed to show 
him as less good than he looks.” More a 
historian of business ethics than a biog- 
rapher of men, had not its hero announced 
that he is positively out of the Presidential 














Keystone 
IpA MINERVA TARBELL 


failed to show him as 
looks.” 


‘My best research 
less good than | 


running, her book (being serialized in 
American Magazine) would.make a first- 
class campaign biography. Though more 
competent than most such, it has the ge- 
neric earmarks—it is simply written, me- 
ticulously iaudatory, tolerably dull. 

In 1874, on the family farm at Van 
Hornesville, N. Y. Owen was born, chris- 
tened with a middle initial D. which stands 
for nothing but nicely balances the name. 
At the district school Owen soon called 
attention to himself, was sent, on_ his 
teacher's recommendation, to the East 
Springfield Academy, whence he was grad- 
uated as valedictorian in 1889. His unusual 
abilities led his family to send him to St. 
Lawrence University. Luck attended him. 
Once in class, when he mumbled an apol- 
ogy for not knowing an answer, the deaf 
professor praised him: “Your answer ts 
correct, Mr. Young.” In 1894 he went to 
Boston University, studied law. 

For years he practiced law, specializing 
in public utilities, until in 1912 he caught 
the attention of General Electric’s Pres- 
ident Charles Coffin. As head of the law 
department he had plenty of practice in 
his specialty: negotiation by mutual com- 


promise. Negotiator Young was so adept. 
so tactful that a gift to Belgian Emile 
Francqui of one of his prize Van Hornes- 
ville bulls contributed to the successful 
termination of the 1929 Reparations con- 
ference. 

Authoress Tarbell tells at length of Mr. 
Young’s educational, industrial and agri- 
cultural theories, but there is nothing 
particularly Owenyoungish about these and 
the man behind them fails to appear. 
Even her long account of her hero’s Van 
Hornesville activities leaves him half 
mythical. All who know him testify that 
personal magnetism, intangible as elec- 
tricity, is the substance on which Owen D. 
Young has founded his success. Apparently 
that magnetism is too elusive to register 
on Biographer Tarbell’s dictaphone. 


Alligator Stuffing 


WiLp TAaLtents—Charles Fort—Kendall 
($3). 

In an era predicted by the late Charles 
Fort, when the years B. C. and A. D., 
lumped together, will be referred to as the 
period B. W. (Before Witchcraft), pro- 
fessors of the new régime will, like the 
ancient alchemists, need paraphernalia to 
advertise their trade. Post-Einsteinian 
runes will decorate their doors, philoso- 
pher’s stones, alembics, superhuman skel- 
etons their cells. From their ceilings 
(relatively) will hang dried four-dimen- 
sional alligators—their entrails furnished 
by alligator-stuffers like Author Fort 
Some fine wads of his superior stuffing are 
to be found in this book. 

“A collector of notes on subjects that 
have diversity—such as deviations from 
concentricity in the lunar crater Coper- 
nicus, and a sudden appearance of purple 
Englishmen,’ Author Fort found chief 
interest less in single marvels than in mar- 
and With 


seriousness he here, 


velous relations coincidence. 
humorous retells 
mostly from newspaper sources, scores of 
gruesome or simply inexplicable incidents, 
tries to find a place for them in his 
philosophy. Rabid vampires, with white 
streaks of froth on their bloody mouths, 
flitting through the jungles of Trinidad 
seem to him connected with more human 
affairs. In a fishing smack set sail 
from Boston; among its crew was a Portu- 
guese called James Brown. Two of the 
crew were missing, were found in the hold 
James Brown was sucking the blood from 
one of them, the other body was drained 
dry. 

The famous Frost case in London in 
1921 gives Author Fort food for specula- 
tion. A load of ‘coal took to exploding in 
the Frost family grates, hopped out, rolled 
across the floors, went through walls with- 
out ‘leaving a trace behind. Flatirons and 
coal buckets danced. One of the Frost 
children died of fright. Thoroughly in- 
vestigated by the police and others, the 
phenomena were never denied. About the 
same time there were violent explosions of 
British coal in France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land. Author Fort calls attention to the 
fact that it was a period of violent oppres- 
sion and bitterness in the British coal 
industry, suggests that some of the miners’ 
feelings may have taken up residence in 
the coal 

On the scaffold at Exeter in 1885 stood 
Murderer John Lee, noose about his neck, 


waiting to be hanged. The sheriff gave the 
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| of detectives detailed to 


sign, the bolt under the scaffold’s platform 
was withdrawn. The platform did not 
drop. They tinkered the bolt, but still the 
platform would not fall. John Lee was 
returned to his cell. A warder stood on 
the platform, the bolt was drawn, the plat- 
form fell. John Lee climbed up again, the 
bolt was drawn, the platform would not 
fall. They planed its edges but nothing 
worked. Unhangable John Lee’s case was 
debated in the House of Commons, his 
sentence commuted to life imprisonment. 

Such strange occurrences Author Ford 
interlards with strange theories of his own. 
He argues that such happenings are evi- 
dence of powers that, like atomic energy, 
mankind has yet to discipline and tap. He 
does not take his theories too seriously, 
does not take most “scientific” theories 
seriously at all. But he does not attack 
them as absolute nonsense, because he can 
“conceive of no theory that is more than 
partly nonsensical.” Even he must draw 
a “scientific” line somewhere. As reported 
in the New York World, in 1908, a party 
investigate a 
series of petty robberies in Pittsburgh, 


| saw, early in the morning of July 26, a big 


black dog sauntering by. “Good morning!” 
said the dog. ‘He disappeared in a thin, 
greenish vapor.” Author Fort draws the 
line at that. 


Bigger & Worse 

AMERICA AS AMERICANS SEE It—Edited 
by Fred J. Ringel—Harcourt, Brace 
($3.75). 

On the perhaps arbitrary assumption 
that his fellow-Europeans hanker to know 
what the U. S. is really like, Editor Ringel, 
New York literary correspondent for Ber- 
lin newspapers, persuaded 46 U. S. literati 
and 100 artists to contribute to an 
omnium-gatherum of descriptions, opin- 
ions and what-not. On the assumption 
that such a book, “intended and edited for 
publication in European countries” would 
enthrall U. S. natives, it is first published 
in the U. S., crowned with the Literary 
Guild’s June choice. 

In spite of the book’s serious-minded 
intent, many of its entries will seem ludi- 
crous to serious-minded Americans. Con- 
tributor Walter Prichard Eaton, described 
in the blurb prefacing his article on “The 


| Scenery of the United States” as “an artist 


who paints with words,” paints the follow- 


| ing unforgettable scene: “Fromthe western 
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17 times as cool... 


The secret alloy in the New Drinkless 
Kaywoodie reduces heat from 460° centi- 
grade at the bowl to 27° at the mouth—17 
times as cool! Great University tests prove 
it. Just like smoking through ICE— no 
hot sting, no bitter juice, no harsh bite. 
Pipe above is No. 7678—London’s “after- 
breakfast” pipe style, dark finish with new 
Rock Ambera mouthpiece. $3.50. 


NO OTHER PIPE IS LIKE IT 


Send for world’s most complete book on pipes 
... Shows 362 different pipes . .. actual size in full 
colors.Enclose 10c for mailing. Address Dept.T. 
Copr. 1932, Kaufmann Bros. & Bonay, Inc., 
Empire State Building, New Y ork City. Established 1851 





slopes of the Appalachian chain, the water 


| drains to the Mississippi, and the great 


plains begin.” Authoress Faith Baldwin, 
introduced by Author Achmed Abdullah, 
writes of “Love and Romance,” estimates 
that Colyumist Dorothy Dix is the best 
public advisor on such tender themes. 
Contributor Edward L. Bernays, writing 
the blurb for “Women” innocently ob- 
serves: “Forty-nine percent of the popula- 
tion are of the feminine sex. And yet 
women still seem to be the perennial 
novelty that they have always been.” 
Such an environment furnishes a dull 
foil for the brighter items in the book. 
R. L. Duffus. Gardner Jackson, Muriel 
Draper, Gilbert Seldes and a few others 
contribute articles that would be illuminat- 
ing anywhere. But, compared to the 
flickering literary illumination, it is the 
140 pictures that shed real light. The 100 
artist contributors make an almost perfect 
score of hits in the great game called 


“Understanding America.” 
Peter Arno, Otto Soglow, other Ny, 
Yorker artists; photographs by Margare 
Bourke-White, Anton Bruehl ; paintings}, 
George Bellows, Charles Sheeler, Georg 
O’Keefe, Morris Kantor, Charles Burchfel; 
et al. are intermingled with sculptury 
figures, early American paintings to mal; 
a vivid tout ensemble. 


Rubicon Double-C rossed 


Wire to CaEsArR—Berthe K. Mellet— 
Brewer, Warren & Putnam ($2). 

In Wife to Caesar, as in her first nove 
The Ellington Brat, Authoress Melle; 
places her characters along the Potomac: 
stormy northeast bank. A Washingtoniap 
wife of the Scripps-Howard editor of th: 
Washington Daily News, she has see 
great political and social lions grow frop 
little cubs. The results of her bright-eye 
observation she sets down in an excited 
exciting style. With its high-pressur 
people, its journalistic plot, her rather 
amateurish novel somehow manages to be 
one of the most characteristically U, § 
productions of the year. 

Like most Caesars, Blount Marvel i: 
divided into two parts. His better half 
Leda, was born more sophisticated than 
Blount will ever be, but she loves him for 
his pink & white good humor, his boyish 
manliness. When he is sent to Washing. 
ton as Representative from a_backwar 
Southern State, Leda accompanies hin 
cooks, washes dishes, keeps their flat a 
homelike as Blount’s narrow purse wil 
allow. From a small glass works back 
home comes all his spending money. Led 
fears that Blount’s political career will be 
cramped, his radiant _ self-assurane 
dimmed. After a few days in Washing. 
ton Blount fears so too. 

Who should turn up but Garry Clun 
Leda’s girlhood love. Clune has made 
fortune, is married, but far from settle 
down. The memory of Leda has tor 
mented him for years. He invites her a1 
Blount out to his Virginia estate, and Led 
against her better judgment, but for th 
sake of Blount’s possible advantage 
accepts. Advantages soon follow. Dé 
Long, a friend of Ciune’s, takes an interes 
in Blount’s glass works, an interest i 
Blount’s wife. He introduces her to Judit 
Webster, Washington’s star _ socialite 
whose husband is a power in the House 0! 
Representatives. Blount soon begins « 
find success in politics as simple as rolling 
a log. Before he knows it he is a Senator 

But things are not so simple for thi 
others. Clune’s wife, Kathy, with whor 
Leda makes great friends, is half craa 
with unsatisfied love of him; but he wants 
only Leda. Failing to get her he sets 0! 
to the War with suicidal intent. To hol 
him back, for Kathy as well as for her 
self, Leda gives herself to him, but he goes 
to War just the same. When she bears: 
child Blount, who is impotent, thinks it 
his. Leda does not undeceive him. He 
has grown more & more powerful, more & 
more self-assured during Wartime politics 
But wise Leda knows on what a frail basis 
his necessary self-assurance stands. Whea 
Clune comes, crippled, back from the front 
Leda will not tell even him whose child 
she has borne, sends him back to Kathy 
to make the best of her. Her incomparable 
management has enabled her two [rut 
loves to double-cross their Rubicons. 
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72 out of LOO 


SMART 5 AVE: SHOPPERS 
say they prefer 


this beautiful new pen 


ey 


\ hich would you rather have?"’ we 
asked, ‘‘Please choose one pen."’ 

And seventy-two out of 100 smartly 
dressed shoppers on Fifth Avenue un- 
hesitatingly chose Eversharp Doric. 

They recognized it as a new style — 
smart, modern, fresh, desirable. Other 
pens seemed old fashioned compared to 
the Doric with its flashing facets of 
jewel-like brilliancy. 

So with other tests. Wherever we 
asked smart, style-conscious people 


Fourteen points interchangeable instantly 
to be sure your hand is fitted exactly. 


most of them selected Eversharp Doric. 
Those who already own Eversharp 
Doric have additional reasons for ad- 
miring this beautiful new pen. They 
know that it is a fine writing instrument, 
precision-made, sturdy, dependable. 
They know, too, that the Eversharp 
Doric is sure to fit the hand of its owner. 
Different hands require different points 
for comfortable writing. So Eversharp, 
and only Eversharp, offers the inter- 
changeable point. If the point of the 
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Mlustrating Morocco Eversharp Doric Pen 


and Pencil set $12.50 (formerly $15.00). 


Eversharp Doric you buy, or receive as 
a gift, doesn’t suit your hand exactly, 
then any Eversharp dealer will change 
that point in two minutes. No annoying 
delay. Only Eversharp offers this con- 
venience —this absolute assurance that 
your pen will suit your hand. 

Now it costs no more to own the 
modern pen and pencil —the preferred 
style. Doric pens as low as $5.00. 
Pencils to match as low as $3.50. Round 
Eversharp Pens and Pencils cost less. 


Pens and Pencils with this seal are 
unconditionally guaranteed for life. 
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DRINK 


The better the drink, the more 
you enjoy food. That’s another 
reason why millions ask for ice- 
cold Coca-Cola. That tingling, 
delicious taste and its cool, whole- 
some after-sense of refreshment 
make it a natural partner for 
nearly everything you eat. +, This 


favorite of all drinks is only five 


(oo © & ¥ 


MAKES 


YOU ENJOY DRINK WITHOUT FOOD 
BUT HZ€VEY FOOD WITHOUT DRINK 


cents. It is always the same high 
quality. Ready—ice-cold—at all 
soda fountains. So easy to keep 
in bottles in your own refrigera- 
tor. Try it at lunchtime, mid-after- 
noon. Enjoy it with family and 
friends at home. You'll taste a 
new thrill with many favorite 


foods. The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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